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EVANGELISM: THESES FOR DISCUSSION 
by Dr. Edward A. Dowey, Jr. 


bs Evangelization, the propagation of the Christian faith-- 
founded in the affirmation of the unique, universal signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ for the salvation of the human race -- 
is of the essence of the gospel and the church. Without 

this mission, there is no gospel and no church. 


2 The revivalist pattern of evangelism dominates. the modern 
scene, domestic as well as foreign, as it has for a century 
and a half. If visible activity and numerical success are 

the criteria, this fundamentalist-individualist pattern is 
contemporary evangelism. If truth is the criterion and human- 
ity its scope, this pattern must be rejected. 


Sis Ecumenical evangelism represented by the Commission on 
Evangelism and Mission of the World Council of Churc has 
become increasingly politicized. Dominated by Third World 
needs and personnel, liberation from oppression and suffering 
is the current translation for the forgiveness of sin and the 
Lordship of Christ. Intercultural and interreligious dialogue 
is the mode of transmitting the good news. This process is 
too inchoate and chaotic and too far from the recognizable 
idiom of churchly Christianity to constitute (as yet?) an 
evangelistic pattern for the world church. 


4, Rome makes the most impressive and comprehensive state- 
ments, encompassing both traditional and liberation motifs 

in Paul VI's Evangelization of the Modern World. But the 
underlying realities are hard to assess--probably as varied 

as #2 and #3 taken together, all struggling within a tenuously 
retained catholic ecclesiological framework. 


Bh The destructive theological dilemma underlying the array 
of patterns described above is a new and powerful form of an 
ancient one: Christocentric exclusiveness vs. a humane and 
cosmopolitan awareness that truth must be broader than one 
religious tradition and as broad as human need. Must the Nicene 
pattern persist? 
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G. The needed theological solu- 
tion would require recapturing the 
meaning of the sole and universal 
Lordship andretruthsho od: of. Chriss, 
together with a much wider accep- 
tance than heretofore of the ethi- 
cal, cultural, and religious variety 
within which the gospel is received 
and expressed--all this without 
severing the nerve of the evangel- 
ical missionary motive. 


ree An impressive assist to #6 

on the domestic scene would come 
from a demonstration that a confes- 
sed Christian faith makes a signi- 
ficant difference in the way people 
live and love and die. 


8. Implicit in #6 is a defini- 
tion of salvation. After the Bankok 
and Lausanne conferences one is 
tempted to conclude that nobody has 
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a definition of salvation but the 
fundamentalists, and they are wrong. 


9. For a theological seminary in 
tenet OrMed (trad GLOn, ote ot Ue 
burden of reconceiving the evangel- 
ical apostolate of the church should 
fall on all the existing disciplines. 
It is not a special assignment for 
one--emphatically not for a new 
one--and the solution must not be 
sought on some passing bandwagon. 


Comments to the Theses 


L: Evangelism is commonly accept- 
ed to mean the urgent proclamation 
of the gospel and the invitation 

to faith, offered in words to those 
who lack it or are weak in it. When 
the hearer receives the Gospel and 
confesses faith, a conversion is 
said to have taken place, one of the | 


“lost" has been "Saved." The term 
‘so used was once synonymous with 
missions or "foreign" missions. 
Other types of communication, mutu- 
fally within the church, or in mis- 
‘sions of benevolence to the world, 
are generally not so designated. 
‘Nor is preaching, however urgent, 
‘except when the air is conversion. 
The word evangelism seems to be 
‘inseparably associated with large 
jJarenas, itinerant star preachers, 
‘melodic popular songs, and mass 
emotionalism. Under "evangelism" 
‘the Enclyclopaedia Britannica says, 
"see revivalismt" 

| Evangelism as just described 
appears to be a profoundly English- 
language word and concept, and 
refers in its modern form to a 
largely Anglo-Saxon phenomenon 
‘rooted in the awakenings and re- 
vivals of the 18th and 19th cen- 
‘turies. A major German encyclo- 
‘paedia (RGG) can find "no adequate 
German equivalent." 

Evangelical revivalism is pro- 
-bably the most nearly unique fea- 
ture of American Christianity as 
well as its most pervasive and 
influential form. Although 
churches were legally disesta- 
blished at the founding of the 
nation, the ensuing "protestantdom" 
(Leith) or "Christian America" 
(Handy) was the virtual establish- 
ment of the values and ideals 

of the evangelical revivals. 

These social ideals of sobriety, 
chastity, thrift, industry, decency, 
and strict personal integrity, 
reports Albert Outler, "often failed 
to generate any acute social sensi- 
tivity. The Heyday of the Revival 
was also the heyday of the African 
Slave trade and Indian genocide." 
whe obituary of this version of 
evangelical civil religion may 

have been pronounced prematurely 

by Ahlstrom, Handy and others, for 
"born again" religionists seem to 
be outstripping both the regal 
bearers of the ecumenical message 
and the post-Christian scalawags 

of the 1960's. 


A recent impressive culmination 


| 


of this form of traditional evangelism 
occurred at the International Congress 
on World Evangelism held at Lausanne 
in 1974. Present was a who's who of 
American fundamentalism among repre- 
sentatives of 156 countries. Among 
the hundreds of papers and reports 

in the 1470-page volume that resulted 
are found the familiar themes--from 
the inerrant Bible (first in the volume 
plus several reappearances) to attacks 
upon universalism as undercutting the 
missionary motive, and numerous pre- 
dictable critical references to the 
World Council and the Roman Church. 
Along the way, however, an astonishing 
number of problems were dealt with 

and geographical areas reported on, 
generally Gnvanvinrenic, spirit, and 
with an emphasis on the approach in 
love to those of other faiths. The 
reports are not general consensus 
documents, but the work of small 
groups and their leaders at the con- 
ference. It appears safe, however, 

to generalize that the gospel accord- 
ing to Billy Graham, the final speaker, 
would characterize the gospel as con- 
ceived by the overwhelming majority 

of tihose7tpreseni.s Lt istindividualism 
rampant on questions both of sin and 
grace, and the same for the ethical 
implicates of the evangelical message. 
Nonetheless, it was affirmed in the 
official covenant "that evangelism and 
socio-political involvement are both 
Partnof our Christian duvy,, and there 
were numerous expressions of cultural 
sensitivity and devotion to educa- 
tion as well as conversion. Despite 
general and casual use of the term, 
the whole is practically devoid of a 
doctrine of the church. The assem- 
bly was, by the way, overwhelmingly 
male in leadership and membership, 

and only a small, hastily gathered 
caucus of women managed to have a 
special voice on women's concerns. 


Bip The "apostolate." A concept 
meant to be more adequate theologi- 
cally than the foregoing derives from 
various writings of Hendrick Kraemer 
in the 1930's and was elaborated 
chiefly in Holland by Kraemer and 
others during the following thirty 


years. Deploring the classic con- 
cept..0or. the, "apostolicity™ of the 
church as limited to orthodox doc- 
trine and the succession of the 
ministry, these ecumenically oriented 
theologians proposed that the aposto- 
late--the sent-ness--of the church 
belongs to its essence. The church's 
apostolate is no mere "task" to be 
done, nor even an "attribute" of 

some otherwise defined churchly 
essence. Rather, the church has its 
being only in carrying out its apos- 
tolic function of missionary preach- 
ing (Van Ruler). This was put strong- 
ly by, Emil Brunner: “The church 
exists by mission as fire exists by 
burning," and by Leslie Newbigin: 

"We must say bluntly that when the 
church ceases to be a mission, then 
she ceases to have any right to the 
titles by which she is adorned in 

the New Testament." 

This view, which dominated 
in the World Council of Churches 
until recently, shares with evan- 
gelism an insistence on the unique- 
ness of Christ and his necessity for 
the salvation of the human race, 
but with a deepened sensitivity for 
existing religions in various cul- 
tures. Kraemer, despite a reputa- 
tion for Barthian peremptoriness 
toward religion, exhibits wide know- 
ledge and deep sympathy for world 
religions, and uses the term dialogue 
as a mode of proclamation--all the 
while refusing to compromise the 
gospel in any syncretistic mixture. 
He makes Christ the substance of 
the gospel, which judges the Chris- 
tian -nela gions ins ituLtona dazed 
response to Christ) along with 
others. Actually Kraemer was close 
to Emil Brunner in appreciating 
avpoint.Ot-contaciunl Obeane eocpet 
among the religions of the world, 
and to John Mackay in insisting on 
the personal character of commit- 
ment to Christ and the responsi- 
bility for the world entailed in 
missionary, activity. 

Kraemer's "apostolate" was 
radicalized by his Dutch compa- 
triot J.C. Hoekendijk to a sheer 
functionalism, in which the church 


has its entire existence only in 

its mission. Thus institutional 
forms were reduced to operations of 
an inner eschatologically oriented 
dynamic. Under strong impulses from 
Third World at successive conferences 
of the WCC's Commission on Evangelism 
and Mission, there continued to be 
further demotion of churchly tradi- 
tion and institutions, in the inter- 
ests of cross-cultural transmission 
Of the “gospel” in situations “thay 
were socially revolutionary. In 
Bangkok, 1973, the fundamental 
question for all evangelization was 
asked: "What is salvation?" And 
the answers were by no means reduced 
to a consensus, nor even a communi- 
Gable concept: The churches "in 

any given region will have to go 
through a similar process as the 
Conference to get the full benefit 
of what the participants discovered 
together in Bangkok." 

The subsequent, 1975, Fifth 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Nairobi carried on the 
func tlOnallzaine.of. ne, docirine lo. 
the church and. the pollticizine om 
the evangelical message in ways 
that raised deep objection among 
some of the participants. Dialogue, 
not as Kraemerian tactic, but.as 
the prime mode of intercommunication 
among world religions, was advocated 
in some quarters. "The church which 
evangelizes is also evangelized in 
the sense that its knowledge and 
experience of Jesus Christ and his 
gospel is deepened by the response 
of those to whom the gospel is pro- 
claimed." (Chandran) 

The question here is a funda- 
mental one about the nature of the 
church's role in the communication 
of the gospel. Clearly that role 
in the «tradztional \catholic rand 
protestant orthodoxies of Europe 


and the Middle East has been for many 


centuries acculturated in ways that 
have made it inevitable that carry- 
ing the message was also transport- 
ing its cultural embodiment. The 
Third World, particularly Africa, 
now exhibits not only ecumenical 
insurrection in the direct line of 


-5- 


mission churches, as at Bangkok and 
Nairobi, but there are new indepen- 
dent churches going their own sepa- 
rate ways. 

Shall we opt for the traditional 
package that sees the Nicene type 
of Christianity as forever orthodox-- 
or is the encounter with Christ which 
occurs in newer cultural settings 
to have an influence upon the con- 
tent of the gospel itself as presented 
by its traditional preaching? 


B. On Evangelization in the Modern 
World from Pope Paul VI sums up 


the work of the synod of bishops in 
Rome, 1974. By contrast with the 
largely continued stereotype of 
evangelism at Lausanne, and the 
constantly evolving apostolate in 
the World Council's ecumenical 
gatherings, the bishops manage in 

a progressively catholic way to pre- 
sent a very complex picture of evan- 
gelism, reflecting the new and also 
ene traditional. This "apostolic 
exhortation" gives a many-sided 
account of the evangel as witnessing 
to the love of God centered ina 
"transcendent and eschatological 
Balvation" through Jesus Christ, 

but also carrying a message both of 
human advancement and liberation, 
Which requires a setting in reli- 
mous liberty. ~The “witness ‘of an 
macnentaically Chrastian life" ‘is 
linked with "verbal proclamation" in 
preaching, catechesis, mass media, 
and "personal contact." Some cryp- 
tic references to the great value 

of "popular piety" in evangelization 
presumably refer to formerly uncanon- 
ical indigenous rites found among 
the "poor and simple" in non-Western 
cultures. 

Non-Christian religions are 
greeted with "respect and esteem," 
impregnated as they are with "seeds 
of the word." Nevertheless, "our 
religion effectively establishes 
with God an authentic and living 
relationship which other religions 
do not succeed in doing, even though 
they have as it were their arms 
Stretched out to heaven." Probably 
Mhis is not far from the dialogue 


recommended and practiced at Bang- 
kok and Nairobi, but more coherently 
and deftly stated by papal experts 
who had finally to decide on a single 
text. It appears much farther from 
the multiple agonies of hell pic- 
tured in a medieval Romanesque apse 
or a Gothic tympanum, or indeed 

from, Dre, Lindsell s“lake*or* fire" 

at Lausanne. 


e*¥*l ape Woweyiashproressar ofS the 
Has toryuofeaChristian Doctrine, and 
is currently on sabbatical, doing 
major work on Bullinger. These 
theses, presented first at PTS 
faculty seminar and most recently 
at the Council of Theological Sem- 
inaries, are intended to raise fun- 
damental issues in evangelism and 
mission today and stimulate dis- 
cussion. Dr. Dowey is respected 
for his profound and important work 
in Reformation studies, his respon- 
sLbpility to thes churchrandthe+social 
dimensions of life, and his much 
appreciated willingness to wrestle 
with problems crucial to the modern 
church, 
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A REFUGEE FROM THE END- a poem 


When you 
(or light-footed night-stalking fear) 
have taken all the colors from this 
day 
lets at slatevandh stark 
I take comfort in small exchanges 
looks changes pledged in silence 
free to barter 
solitude 
for thesplit second embracing 
running 
greyhearted a reluctant hermit 
from 
the apocalpyses we finger faithfully 
as a beadsman loves in the ruins 
his paternosters 
catching the last rays of the Sun 
and I, miming the cracked words 
meditate the contours of your eyes. 


Elizabeth Ann Eisenstadt 
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MISSION: A RESPONSE 


by Dale Irwin 


Mark Carlson's concern about 
the status of missions at Princeton 
Seminary is justified; his notions 
about the nature of the present 
crisis, and about the manner in which 
Princeton should respond do little 
more than perpetuate the problem. 
Identity is indeed discovered in 
our expectation,, OuM, soa let But 
merely advocating a more concise 
definition or design concerning 
international mission, or balancing 
U.S. concerns with international con- 
cerns, leaves untouched the essential 
question about mission. 

The desparate nature of the U.S. 
Situation is not so much'ithe: result 
of neglected evangelism at home as 
it is an enduring ecumenicity which 
is conceived primarily along admin- 
istrative or ecclesiastical lines 
and which, in so doing, bypasses 
Ghatuwi th. which misstongus pconcernicd=— 
people. Likewise, what Mark Carlson 
regards as "one of the greatest signs 
of health throughout Princeton's his- 
tory" has often been an exploitative 
relationship of dependence, with 
the North American Church assuming 
a paternalistic stance in its inter- 
national mission. 

I applaud the ISE's recom- 
mendation of a fulltime teacher from 
the non-Western world being hired 
at the Seminary; whether such a step 
would further serve the enriching 
of the’Seminary's identity: orsmerely 
serve the status of Princeton as 
an international institution would 
depend upon the manner in which such 
a teacher is sought. Given the pos- 
sibility of a teaching position 
being filled by someone from the 
so-called "Third World", how we 
deal With. *provincwalicm iersior 
crucial importance. Perhaps we 
need not only recognize this provin- 
cialism, but must turn it on its 
head. Perhaps we need to recognize 
that Africans can give to us skills 
and insights relevant to our subur- 
ban parishes. In our complacency 


See 


and our domination, we are missing 
those most vital centers of theolo- 
gical praxis outside North America. 
Bringing to Princeton a teacher from 
one of these non-Western communities 
merely to help international students 
adjust to the Seminary or le rele- 
vant skills is provincialism at its 
worst; but bringing such a teacher 
with a view toward enlivening our 
primary mission might be quite fruit- 
12 als 

The dncerniatlonal pelr trea. 
reality we now face is not one of 
isolated states contending for inter-| 
national domination, but rather is | 
an interlocking network of power 
relations--political, military and 
economic. These international links 
reinforce the historical and theolo- 
gical contradictions manifested in | 
our present understanding of mission, | 
an understanding not infrequently 
referred to by international Church 
leaders as “"neo-colonialist". The 
beginning of international relations 
among Christian communities was the 
missionary movement, which in many 
ways was related to the development — 
of Western colonialization. And even} 
though the Church was not readily 
identified with colonial “rule. and 
in some situations even was set in 
opposition to, colonial rule; tie 
dependence/domination pattern still 
found subtle expression. With the 
awakening of nationalism in this 
present century the ecclesiastical 
domination of international Church 
relations by Western theologians 
gave way to the ecumenical movement, 
with such a body as the WCC being 
both a result and a chief instrument] 
of the search for a world-wide | 
Christian community and world-wide 
leadership. True subjectivity and 
self-reliance remained allusive, 
however. The full integration of 
the Christian expectation in non- | 
Western communities remains hamper- 
ed by the Western Church's insist- | 
ence that one must embrace Western 
theology and the Western Church 
tradition to be a theologian. So 
the expectations of true ecumenical 
relations..are .still held-in. thrall o@ 


by the type of power relations 
which make "Third World" Churches 
dependent upon Western Church train- 
ing and leadership. 

Avital mrssi.on Taertaby +wadsl 
be found when we begin to counter 
the domination/dependence syndrome; 
in this the WSCF has taken a lead 
in ecumenical relations. But be- 
yond unity amidst diversity, ora 
form of administrative ecumenicism, 
we need to begin to explore the type 
of international solidarity now 
occurring among Churches throughout 
the "Third World." The emergence 
of such a form of relating would 
present a thorough challenge to 
the Princeton Seminary conception 
of world missions and ecuminicism. 
mt is Little wonder. that not all 
mcudents ‘Look to’ Dr. Shaullas_a 
leader in evangelism, as Mark Carl- 
son points out; were they to do so, 
the developing of models of ecumen- 
ical relations and missions would 
be seriously disrupted. Our theo- 
logical complacency would then be 
shattered, and our discussions 
about missions greatly enhanced. 


m**Dale Irwin is originally from 


Ocean Grove, N.J., and a graduate 
of Thomas A. Edison College. 
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moo LON AT PTS: PART II 


by Mark Carlson 


Obviousiy,.-Part Deof the chook 
at Mission at PTS has caused quite 
& Stir. What else can one expect 
when one touches an area as impor- 
tant as Princeton's international 
scope and focus, broaches subjects 
as confused and sore as evangelism, 
missionaries, and mission, and adds 
a bit of suggestiveness and slop- 
Piness to the venture? With some 
mecopidation, [offer *Part) liseii 
claim no expertise--only a willing- 
ness to initiate discussion where 
constructive discussion is desper- 
ately needed. Whereas in Part I 
I intended no proposal of my own 


other than that examination of the 
Situation is necessary, I will, 
after presenting more information, 
propose a stance based on "The 
Grace of Doing Nothing" (Fred. 
Niebuhrietier Christian, Century, 
March. 26.,429324ui0+10.87odeosan Fars t, 
the.intormation: 

The Student Lectureship on 
Missions may serve as an example 
and symbol of the changing face 
of international mission at PTS 
and of mission in general. Next 
to the Stone Lectureship, the Stu- 
dent Lectureship on Missions (SLM) 
is the oldest lectureship in Prince- 
tont sSthistoryensBeginning ;ind89 2, 
the SLM ran unbroken until 1972 
(80 years) when William Stringfellow 
ironically gave an address entitled 
"Death as Social Purpose." ehe 
course, the character of the series 
varied in shape and tone, but over- 
all it was focused on and by the 
"traditional" missionary perspective. 
Speakers were concerned with the 
training of Americans for evangeli- 
Zing: (withatheir unique: definition 
of evangelism) non-American countries 
(e.g., 1951, "Reaching Aboriginal 
People with ,the Word of.God"). .-End 
Phase I, enter Phase II. 

From the "Death" lectures of 
1972 to this year, the second oldest 
lectureship laid defunct. Only 
one brief resuscitation occurred: a 
lectureship on "An Artist and a 
Theologian In Dialogue." The com- 
plete disjointedness of this one 
lecture from the whole series illu- 
strates the crisis in American mis- 
Slonary thinking: That which once 
had been considered almost an heroic, 
romantic pioneer enterprise found 
itself at a dead end and stuck in 
an absolute quandry with artists 
(dia bogie" tin pstsapLaces mSuch 
was Phase II. 

Thiswyeam,! SLM Jiftedwits 86 
year old head, apparently with a 
new face. Gone is the aged, gray 
haired countenance of the "Ameri- 
cans for overseas." It appears 
also that the hopelessly perplexed 
and mute visage of the "Death to 
now" years is gone, or at least 


on 


fading. In its place is a new face 
pointed towards America. The parti- 
cular face this year was Jim Wallis. 
Uncertainty still hovers about: 
Wallis hardly fits with the Reformed 
tradition. atc PTs. 2owWals ws. hamsel tT 
Seemed a bit uncertain, giving an 
exact duplicate of his lecture at 
PPS: last. vyear.= 2 And-an. this) Phase 
III, talk of evangelism is still 
often presented or interpreted (or 
misinterpreted) in terms of evan- 
gelism of Phase I; mission in Phase 
III still has to fight the ongoing 
practice of mission style in Phase 

I and the Phase II knee-jerk kicking 
of the "saving the savages in Dark 
Africa" image. Phase III is very 
young and tenuous, one of the "signs 
of renewal" after the period of 
"parenthesis" which Pres. McCord 
aptly labels in the latest Alumni 
News. 

But at PTS further concrete 
action is accompanying and embody- 
ing this sign. While everyone is 
dickering over the campus pastor 
Major Mission Project, no one has 
paid any public attention to the 
two Major Mission Projects which 
carry an international mission 
impact. (Actually, there are three: 
the third being the $90,000 for 
teaching of Evangelism and Mission). 
The first will develop a Latin- 
American Theological Literature 
Collection at Speer Library. Such 
a collection would piggyback the 
considerable Latin-American mater- 
ial accumulated by Pres. MacKay 
and represent an unequaled resource 
among North American seminaries. 

The second project of $115,000 
would "bring visiting teachers 

from young overseas churches." 

The inviting of a full time 

Third World teacher to PTS, which 
obviously has exceptionally strong 
support from Chris, Dale, and stu- 
dents as a whole, faces considerable 
practical and ethical problems. 

But, given the success of this 
project, students and administration 
could work towards making the visit- 
ing teacher system a permanent 
fixture. Dr. Felmeth suggested 


that mutual exchange of teachers might 
be a possibility (whether under the 
currently proposed system or in the 
future he was not certain and I 

failed to follow-up). Steps towards 
making the presence of Third World 
professors a stable, structural 
feature of PTS should be strongly 
encouraged. 

Now, theologically how are we to 
understand this new and fragile period 
in abway sthatrsksotuuly. new.and «re 
vents its deterioration back to 
Phase si uonvlt? nal apropose ~suaunla 
order for constructive growth to 
occur both in America and interna- 
tionally, we must stand and are 
standing in the period of having 
"the Grace} sosoosnobnings outalors 
way of doing nothing the old Chris- 
tians called repentance, " writes 
Niebuhr, "But the word has become so 
reminiscent of emotional debauches 
in the feeling of guilt that it may 
be better to abandon it for awhile.") 
It is-astdoinge nothings. in they inven —m 
national iscene- that ws. notraae. Coe 
ing, nothing!: of; Phase, 11 pecause won 
hopeless confusion, lack of confi- 
dence, and self-heaped guilt trips. 
It, is; ash“doing mothans ss 0 ttune | 
Christian whose "inability to do any- | 
thing constructive in the crisis is 
the inability of one whose own faults | 


are so apparent...that any action” on gf 
(our) part is...likely to be mis- | 
understood." It isva ‘doing nothing ss 
of an American mission that has 

kept uncomfortably close company with 
imperialism and paternalism and needs | 
to demonstrate to itself and before 
the world that it can keep closer 
company with mutuality, integrity, | 
and respect for the other's situation] 
while showing a fire for the gospel 
which America has rarely demonstrated 
outside LOVIN. Shae tel om | 


| 
| 
I 


‘doing nothing' based on "the belief | 
that the fact that (we) can do noth- | 
ing constructive is no indication | 
of thelfactl thatinethang? cons trucs 
tive is being done and "that there | 
is an approach to the situation, 
indirect but far more effective 

than direct interference, for it 
is able to create the conditions 


mder which a real reconstruction 

m habits is-possible,” ~It 2s not 
she inactivity of laziness or faith- 
lessness. It is the most formidable 
shallenge which faces the American 
bhurch today. 

That we are in a period of 
mactivity is uncontestable. PIs 
las not graduated a person to 
lirect "missionary" activity (what- 
»ver the term means) in eight years. 
loreover, the unmistakeable message 
of the"Death to Now" years was that 
she "teacher" needs to be taught, 
she "parent" needs to be scolded 
oy the "child," the nation suffer- 
Ming the -“crisis of faith"-needs to 
rediscover what its faith means 
mr itself. before it offers lor 
dlasters) it abroad. To view even 
ao's invitation of internatinal 
students to study here under the 
sonceptualization of “we, the wes- 
terners with the Truth, are training 
our 'less mature' Third World sis- 
ters and brothers for mission back 
1ome" changes only the faces of the 
Xeople being "sent", not the diseased 
system and attitude which should have 
lied in Phase II. Naturally, work- 
ing out a teacher-student relation- 
ship without oppressive de- 
trees of dependence or wallowing 
in the "let's all be buddies" teach- 
ing method is challenging, but I 
oelieve Christine proposed some 
very good ideas on the mutuality 
in education already possible at 
TS now. ToY¥try fully to AIL B® 
"repent" is to assume the stance 
of "the conservative believer in 
things as they are," as Niebuhr puts 
it, and to make hypocritical the 
saenificant steps of humility and 
nutuality which the Major Mission 
orojects represent. To merely 
‘regain' our confidence so that we 
are no longer intimidated by the 
Third World critique (however true 
Pr false it may be) and then reenter 
the scene is to fail to consider 
20th the feelings of the Third 
Vorld and the sin of our own. 
fo not "repent" is to chain ourselves 
lopelessly to the sin of Phase I 
\without recovering its virtue) 


and to the protest and disarray of 
Phase II. The new direction of the 
Student Lectureship should not only 
be a step towards facing a national 
erisis of, faith but«alsostagsymbol 
internationally that America is 
willing to rethink and rediscover, 
to use Brunner's metaphor, the 
burning heart of the church's fire. 
As Niebuhr points out, this 
relative inactivity internationally 
and 'repentance' nationally "appears 
to be highly impracticable because 
it rests on the well-nigh obsolete 
faith that there is a God--a real 
God." To undertake such an enter- 
prise is to force oneself to believe 
in a principle which the history of 
evangelism and mission has tended 
to deny both in theory and practice: 
that the basis and reason for evan- 


gelism and mission is not the fact 
the world and everyone in it are 
damned to hell without knowing 
Christ nor that God needs evangelists 
and missionaries to spread Her word 
but that the God of unconquerable 
Love is redeeming a world consigned 
to sin and hell despite the action 
of inaction of the missionaries and 
their critics. Niebuhr notes 
(Christ and Culture, p. 224) the 
example of R.D. Maurice who "took 
issue with the Evangelicals in 
Germany and England, for they "seem 
to make sin theground of all theology 
whereas it seems to me that the liv- 
ing and the holy God is the ground 
of it and sin the departure from 
the state of union with him, into 
which he has brought us. I cannot 
believe that the devil is in any 
sense king of this universe. I 
believe Christ is its king in all 
senses, and that the devil is 
tempting us every day and every 
hour to deny Him, and think of 
himself as king. It is with me a 
question of life and death which 

of these doctrines is true; I 

would that I might live and die 

to maintain that which has been 
revealed to me." Let us in 

America believe that the Lordship 
of the living and holy God is a 
question of life and death, 


especially in evangelism and 


mission, for we stand at that cross- 


roads today. 


*#**With this article, I retire from 
the scene of evangelism and mission, 
having said too much already. 
(Incidently, another obvious and 
timely step in Phase III would be 
to consider with the same attitude 
our relation to the multi-national 
corporations which affect our sis- 
ters and brothers in the Third 
World. ))* The! content’ of Part TI was 
neither changed by nor directed 

to either Christ or Dale who can 
now hopefully measure the validity 
of their criticisms. I apologize 
to: Chrisi®for atetotally unintended 
connotation an ithemt blurb for, ner, 
articles lhe quotations son.-'minor" 
were meant as a backhanded cut at 
myself, not any speculation about 
Charles” contributionetbor Chris < 
work.) And I thank both Chris 

and Dale for their concern for the 
issue, the seminary and the moral 
righteousness of one such as me. 


All this talk on Evangelism 
and Mission is fine, but let's 
get those pens going on some other 
subjects. If the Spirit moves 
(and the mind, will and hand), 
writel!!! 
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THE RELIGIOUS GHETTO 
by Dr. George Sweazey 


In my Princeton Seminary 
course on evangelism I asked the 
students to come prepared to tell 
of conversations about religion 
they had had with someone who was 
not connected with a church. The 
reports were highly interesting; 
there had been very pointed conver- 
sations. But what struck me was 
that, while all of these were se- 
cond and third year students, 
every conversation had taken place 
before they came to Seminary. 


The reason, of course, was that in 
college they had been in contact 
with people in general; but at the 
Seminary they were locked in behind 
a religious wall. Even in their 
field work their contacts were all 
with church people. From this I 
worked out a law: The first state 
in giving up evangelism is to go 
to a theological seminary; the final 
stage is to become the minister of 
a church. All the pressures of a 
pastor's life end any very personal 
contact with non-church people. A 
pastor can never catch up with what 
should be done for the members of 
the church. Attention to the Lord's 
"other sheep that are not of this folc 
can be perpetually postponed. They 
will not complain of neglect. But 
when a minister submits to this 
natural course, something deep within 
himsonuheruis going.to (dl e-naiA rear es 
giving essential for Christ's min- 
isters will be missing. There will 
be the benumbing sense of being a 
kept cleric, the private family 
chaplain of the members of the 
church. Karl Barth said that when a 
congregation does not evangelize 
"it begins to smack of the ‘sacred’, 
to affect piety, to play ythe) priest 
and to mumble. Anyone with a keen 
nose will smell it and find it 
dreadfult" | 
Immy. first pastorate an Ken-= | 
tucky, I announced that the first 
Sunday of every month for the 
next year would be "Evangelism | 
Sunday." On those Sundays I would 
I 


try to make the reasons for faith 
specially vivid, and I would offer 
a way to respond. I explained that 
the church members' part was to 
bring their friends who were not 
professing Christians. But as the 
year wore on, the situation became 
comic. I had to go with what I 
had announced; but on those Sundays 
when I talked about decisions, the 
members would look around and grin 
at each other and at me because we 
all could see that there was no 
one present who had not been for 
years connected with a church. 
In a recent interim pastorate, | 
I wanted to see what could be 


iccomplished while the church looked 
for its minister, so at the first 
Session meeting I proposed plans 

for evangelism. The Elders were 
anthusiastic. A strong Evangelism 
Jommittee took charge. We arranged 
Por everyone to sign attendance 
sards on Sundays so visitors could 
ve identified. We started a "Coffee 
four" after the services so we 

sould get acquainted with newcomers. 
Ve started a young couples' club as 
2 bridge to the world outside. A 
slass for prospective members was 
Beheduled. We set dates for a call- 
ing program and began to train the 
callers. Regularly, from the 

Bulpit and in the church paper, I 
urged the members to bring their 
friends from outside to every sort 
of church event. In my ten months 
with this church of seven-hundred 
members, all of this produced five 
names. The five calls were made. 
There were three persons in my 

new member class. Everyone was 
still delighted with evangelism. 
They did all they had been asked 

to do except one thing - no one 
brought anybody to the church. 

So I am using this precious 
¥iewpoint space which has been 
graciously offered for me "to 
Spark dialogue about evangelism," 
to write about where it stands or 
Malls. Every chruch wants to be 
evangelistic; it feels good to have 
a going organization. The officers 
will go to conferences and read 
books about what to do. Then they 
look around and cannot see anyone 
to evangelize. 

Most members of our sort of 
Churches are ethnic Christians. 
They happened to be born into a 
tribe of Christ worshippers. They 
are glad they were, but they feel 
no great urgency about bringing 
into their ancestral cult those 
Who have their won tribal prac- 
tices. Most Christians have never 
known the contrast between before 
and after. They believe only 
Creedally that everyone needs Jesus 
Christ. But people who need ‘above 
all what Christ could do for them 


are right outside our churches. 

And right outside is where they 

are going to stay until we ministers 
and members break out of our ghetto 
walls. How can that be done? 


###Dr. Sweazey is Francis Landey 
Patton Emeritus Professor of Homi- 
letics, now living in Princeton, and 
once taught courses on Evangelism, 
among other things, at Princeton. 

We are grateful for his continued 
concern for our seminary. 
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'JOY ON THE WAY':LIFE IN A KOREAN 
PRISON 


by Stephen Moon 


(The following excerpts are from 
the above article, printed in 
Christian Century, November 29, 
1978, appearing here courtesy of 
their permission. ) 


Twelve of us were taken to 
the Korean CIA headquarters on 
March 2789 76U. .Artertten days -of 
interrogation, we were sent to a 
group of prosecutors with the charge 
that we had violated Emergency Decree 
No. 9. One of the prosecutors 
told me that I should be thankful 
we were not charged with attempting 
to overthrow the government. 

Wo, Lowash pute ito «solitary, 
confinement. Alone in a six by*ten 
foot room, I had no one with whom 
to communicate. The walls were 
smeared with the scribblings of 
former inmates....There were also 
traces of crushed bedbugs here and 
there. 

The food brought to us was 
inedible. It was impossible to 
swallow it....The bedding provided 
in, thelroon was tsoudinty that 
hated to get into it. But the worst 
thing was the solitude and the im- 
possibility of any sort of commun- 
ligation... my room was cut off from 
any kind som-ovon tact with otliers ie. 

Soon warm clothes and money 
were sent in by my family. It was 


a great relief to be able to wear 
warm and properly fitting clothing, 
and to eat a somewhat more decent 
meal. But I was anxious to know 
what had happened after my arrest 
and how my wife and children were 
faring. There was no way to know. 
No visitation was permitted and 

no letters allowed for the first 
40 days of my imprisonment. 

There was absolutely nothing to 
do but sit and meditate or pray, 
or walk around and sing. I wanted 
desperately to have pen and paper 
in order to write down the thoughts 
that came to my mind. But each of 
the prison guards had been instruct- 
ed to watch us carefully to make 
sure that we did not obtain a pen 
or pencil. If one of us was found 
with pen or pencil in his possession, 
the guard would be discharged immed- 
lately. 

Then it occurred to me that 
a prison must be one of the best 
places for doing theology, because 
there one can engage in deep, unin- 
terrupted thought. One can think 
for hours about the most funda- 
mental issues in life....Moreover, 
one sees nakedly the nature of the 
powers of evil. One is forced to 
think seriously about the nature of 
the human being, the structures of 
evil and the significance of the 
Christian "gospels forvallsivs'ts 

I also came to see the Bible 
is. a collection ofirecordseseff the 
life of a people who, living under 
oppression, pondered the meaning 
of it and worked for change under 
God's direction and guidance. 

I became glad that I had been 
put in jail to do my own God-think- 
ing. I wanted to be with other 
prisoners in order to learn from them, 
but that was something I had no con- 
trol over. Therefore, by the third 
week of my imprisonment, I had de- 
cided to settle down and live more 
closely with God and with people 
in meditation and prayer. 


HH 


Sigmund Freud advocated a 


2 eke 


pleasure principle....Through prison 
life, however, I discovered the limi- 
tation of the pleasure principle. 
I came to see that the human being, 
as an animal, indeed lives by that 
principle...wwuteas a vspiritual Deine. 
the human lives by what I would call 
the” jovyepriner ple sa 
Freud maintained that human 

beings desire pleasure and seek 
release from pain. But persons as 
Spiritual beings seek more than that.. 

.The joy I experienced in prison 
can be explained not by the pleasure 
principle, but only by the joy prin- 
ciple. 


HH 


vlehees When I was moved to ; 
Chungju Prison,. I was at first some- 
what depressed. One day I was sitting 
in a new cell wondering what life 
would be like in this prison and 
planning how to fight for my human 
rights....when suddenly the tiny 
door opened....It was a fellow 
prisoner who had been working in 
the hallway. "Father Shin was in 
this room, " he said, "and I helped 
him: a Lewmes 

+ OY A while later he (re)ap- 
peared again and asked if I needed 
anything. In my surprise and excite- 
menty tesaidss "A, toothpick, please... 
The door closed and he was gone. 
After a while a toothpick was aronoerm 
into my cell - a beautifully carved , 
and: polbtehed joamboo. tooo pick. se 
was entranced with it. The tiny 
stick was a symbol of heart-to-heart 
communication--a display of love and-) 
concern. My fellow prisoner was an 
angel’ ‘of «joy Lor.-me,.and 1 am sure 
that it pleased him to bring me joy, 
jeopardizing his own position to 
do*’so. ) 
I became convinced that the 
principle of joy must prevail in life 
not the principle of pleasure and 
comfort. The latter may have a 
pLlace’sin Tlife,, but .only..in con Lerirics 
wrth “the Ginst. 
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| imran Rison ris pthe best place 
to learn what things make us happy 
and joyous. One really comes to 
know what is dear and precious 
Mwhen one loses it......Therefore, 
I began to be aware of the things 
chat L. missed most. in’ prison and 
those events which made me joyous 
when they occurred. 

Six needs come to my mind as 
divinely given human rights which 
can make us leap for joy when they 
are given with love, or cause us 
to cry out in anger when they are 
forcefully taken from us. 

First, Mok’ Go “Ea, “Ewart iGo 
eat", symbolizes our bodily needs. 

Pas lisanvone deprives us’ Or -tnic 
right by selfish acts of greed, 
our anger is legitimately directed 
against that person. Jf anyone 
provides such resources for us 
when we are in a situation in which 
we cannot obtain them for ourselves- 
see. Sense of joy and thanksgiving 
SES Ap ENS 4, ever ty ores 

second, Pa Go Pa, "LD want to 

see," symbolizes our human need 
for communion, fellowship and 
BMoLMAaCY....ee Lb Will never forget 
the joy and excitement of seeing 
friends (and family) after 40 long 
days and nights. 

Thard hal Go Payal warnt*s'to 
know", symbolizes intellectual 
MeCUS. sees How we leaped for joy 
whenever some happy news came over 
the loudspeaker, and how eagerly 
we shared it with other prisoners. 
We have a right to know the truth 
without which we are spiritually 
suffocated. 

Fourth, ta GorvPasye "I want 
oO do or create,". corresponds to 
Our expressive and creative nature. 
Mie... thnis divine Pient or creation 
must not be hindered, or a person 
will explode in anger. This is 
exactly the situation we faced in 
prison. There*is' nothing to-do 
except to si@t’and® think, and pray: 

..We were put into prison pre- 
cisely for exercising this right - 
the right to express one's own 
view and to participate in creating 
Brea Nat1 ON Gaxriicie . bikes 
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The. fitrtr;-Vaie Go Fa pelibrwarrt 
to fly," corresponds to our autono- 
mous nature. The need to be what one 
wants to be and to do what one wants 
to do is one of the most fundamental. 
For those in prison, all external 
freedoms are limited. However, the 
prison authorities wanted to goa 
step further. They wanted to control 
our thinking and beliefs....constantly 
bombarding us through the loudspeaker 
system with songs and speeches, in- 
cluding the words of President Park. 

I had to fight hard to have the. speaker 
removed from my cell, but I wasn't 

able to control this brainwashing 
process completely, because I could 
still hear all the sounds coming from 
outside the cell. In prison the most 
enviable creature is the bird that 
flies freely in the sky. Even the 

rats’ thav *nurr’ in Sard owt fof wthe 

toilet holes are envied. 

Ssaxthy GChulGo Pay 'D want to 
dance" or "I want to celebrate," 
corresponds to our religious needs. 
When we feel joy in life, we want to 
Sing and dance, giving thanksgiving 
to the One who is the origin of that 
life and joy. In one sense, this 
right can't be taken away from us 
because we can sing and dance-an 
praise of God in the secret chamber 
of our hearts, even if such expressions 
are prohibited externally. However, 
when one is living alone in a cell, 
one cannot celebrate in company 
with other believers..... How we 
missed the singing and dancing which 
we used to do together with fellow 
believers at Galilee Churcht 

As we look through these cate- 
gories of human rights, we see that 
they are not material things but 
Spiritual, not aspects of the pleasure 
principle but rather of the joy 
principle. Christ is the Joy Recover- 
er. In the Fourth Gospel, John tells 
the story of Jesus at the wedding in 
Cana. “It*was a joyous occasion, «but 
the wine of joy ran out. Jesus came 
to provide better wine - that is, 
real joy. 

A second story in John's Gospel 
is that of the cleansing of the temple 
where Jesus says: "Stop making my 


father's house a marketplace." A 
profit-seeking mentality is the 
central problem. -That and the 
pleasure principle are closely 
allied. The ruler with this men- 
tality becomes like a robber, and 
the oppressed becomes a soulless 
opportunist, serving and flatter- 
ing the master. Both the heart- 
less robber and the soulless slave 
are far from the source of true 
joy. Jesus challenged the men- 
tality at the center of greed and 
power and demanded repentance and 
regeneration. He himself was 
really the Joy Recoverer, the 
provider of the new wine of joy. 
Jesus deals with all the six 
points which I have mentioned above: 
1)Daily bread-one has to have it 
and therefore must work for it. 
2)Meeting with sinners, toppling 
the ones in authority and rais- 
ing the ones on the bottom so that 
there can be a real communion of 
people, and therby creating joy. 
3) Wanting to know what is the 
real truth; Jesus is the revealer of 
truthcofslite 54) Wanting sto4do. sme 
says, sit yourrlavesime the ssparag 
you will do greater things than me." 
5) Wanting freedom: "And if you 
abide in my words you will be my 
disciples and you will know the 
truth and the truth will make you 
Froe way. 6)...Jdesus promises, 
the Spirit comes to enlighten us 
in the course of our struggle in 
history to recover the Kingdom 
of joy in the Spirit of Jesus 


Christ. We have that Spirit working 
among us, enlightening us to see © 
it, encouraging us. 


I have discovered that.e Vik 
Levies realaty jet sbifeeas guong 
as we live in this world. Jesus 
said in the Gospel of John, "In 
the world you will have tribu- 
lations." Then what is the joy- 
fulness of this life? I use the 
phrase "Joy on the Way." 

Our poynisesoy,oneshe way. 
as we work for the Kingdom of 
God in this world. We see new 
experiences, see God's hand, 


wi 


hear his calling. We take action 
and see God moving in larger ways 
before us. Thus we become joyous. 
Our understanding grows deeper and 
we gain a firmer conviction about 
God's work because as we encounter 
a larger obstacle, the experience 

is repeated. The joy and freedom 
become even greater. This continues 
as our life moves on. This is what 
Jesus said - the Kingdom of God is 
among you; it is already a present 
reality. Therefore, I hope that 
certain changes will come. However, 
if they do not come, still we can 
have joy on the way. 


*#*#Dr. Moon, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, is a former professor at Han- 
kuk Theological Seminary in Seoul, 
Korea. He spent 22 months in prison 
(he was released December 31, 1977) 
for his participation in protests 
against the Park Chung Hee govern- 
ment's imposition of martial law. 
Heyisea eraduate.ofsPts jelo oo. 
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LENT 1979: “THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS TODAY" 
by Coke McClure & David Moore 


Lent, a time of penitence and discipline, is an 
opportunity to remind each of us that our sinfulness 
affects both ourselves and others. We need to be con- 
fronted with the fact of our sin, especially in our 
secular age. In using the theme of the Seven Deadly 
Sins Today, one retains the unchangeable reality of sin 
that calls into question many thoughtless, cruel sinful 
practices... This, sean opportunity to “speak directly. 
We sin! Our transgressions include the personal and 
corporate sins of our Lives. 

It is because we anticipate and have already re- 
Celvyedsunen ef. hu OL resurrectLon. Wiatsben. calls forth 
repentance. The Russian Orthodox professor of Liturgi- 
cal Theology, Alexander Schmemann, in his work, Great 
Lent, describes this time: 


"A journey, a pilgrimage! Yet, as we begin it, 

as we make the first step into the 'bright sad- 
ness' of Lent, we see--far, far away--the destina- 
CLOMsaa tued S.whebjoy. Of Master, it, to tae. enurance 
Lntoltne. £lonypor. whe Kangedon.-,.. Andwactias? thas 
vision, the foretaste of Easter, that make Lent's 
sadness bright and our lenten effort a ‘spiritual 
spring » olhe niehiamay be dankvandy Lone, busy all 
along the way a mysterious and radiant dawn seems 
tO -ahine Sorniethe. hor tzon 


The following Lent calendar matches each available 
academic week with the personal and corporate sins out- 
lined by Gregory the Great, Pope from 590 to 604 A.D.; 
envy, anger, lust, sloth, avarice, gluttony, and pride. 
Mardi Gras, preceding Lent, sets the stage and prepares 
some for the journey. 


February 14 Mardi Gras Banquet Campus Center 
February 27 Mardi Gras Party Alexander Hall 
February 28 Medieval Ash Weds. 

service Miller Chapel 
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Viewpoint is an informal jour- 
nal of frank and creative discussion 
published by the students of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Essays, 
poetry, stories, commentary, and 
graphics are all welcome--though 
the editor reserves the right not 
topublish certain contributions. The 
Opinions expressed in Viewpoint are 
Simply those of its contributors and 
do not necessarily reflect the offi- 
cial position of the Seminary or 
of the editorial staff. Issues are 
published every two weeks. It is 
best to photostat copies of any 
material submitted as it tends to 
get marked up in the process of 
editing. The Viewpoint Box is in 
the administration building. 
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Editor & Senior Associates: 
Mark Carlson, John Hogman, Mark 
Durrett 


Other Associates: 
Paul Rack, W.D.. Moen, Gregory Hall, 
Nick Boolukos, Sharon Esposito, 
Chris Iosso 


mn Tt, 


_(Fridays) "? Deadlies" Personal Corporate 
March 2 Gluttony, 5.o6n Sin of Overeating World Hunger 


March 9 Lust Sin Omavusiwi2 & 
exploiting human 
sexuality 

March 16 Envy, Avarice Sins of affluence 

and competition 

March 23 SPRING BREAK 

March 30 Wrath (Anger) Sins of personal 
violation & violence 

April 6 Pride Sin of elitism, 
denominationalism 
and hubris 

Ape 2 MAUNDAY THURSDAY 

ADELL 16 GOOD FRIDAY 

Apraiwil PASCHAL VIGIL 

Apr reals RESURRECTION 


Sin of Sluggishness 


(cont pers 3 


Apathy 


Tre *efrects offa 
sexist society on 
men and women 


Unjustiidistribution 
of wealth on earth 


Sinreefwracism. and 
oppression 


National pride thas 
enhances nuclear 
arms race 


The program just outlined will 
2 organized by members of the Dea- 
ons Group, the Chapel Committee, 
dcial Committee, and the Social 
ation Group, working closely with 
ne Association of Black Seminarians, 
ne Coalition of Seminarians Against 
partheid, the Hunger Group, the 
aternational Students Association 
nd the Women's Center. These acti- 
ities will be coordinated by the 
ommittee for the Great Lent. 

The cooperation of the Faculty 
nd Administration is requested. 
Lessons for Lent," a pamphlet cor- 
esponding to the weekly themes of 
he Seven Deadly Sins is being written 
nd will be used throughout Lent in 
he evening study groups organized 
y the Deacons, and possibly assisted 
y members of the Faculty and Admini- 
tration. The Study-prayer groups 
m1 discuss ‘a Biblical parable, 


ymbol, theological implications 
Bm music focused on the "sin of -the 
eek," 


Dr. Ario Duba in an unpublished 
anuscript sums it up well in the 
pening.paragraph of "Lent: The 
ffirmation of Community": 


For the first four or five centuries 
® Christian history, the days or 
eeks just before the Paschal cele- 
ration were a time of emphasis on 
Beechurohs.. During this time church 
embers focused on their corporate 
ife. In many cases they gathered 

Mr worship every day, not only on 
unday...They engaged in serious 
tudy, especially study of the 
criptures, of the creed and of prayer. 
nd the whole time was characterized 
m prayer for the-whole church by 

he whole church." 


Suggested bibliography for Lent 
979 includes: The 


enry Fairlie,/Seven Deadly Sins Today, 
(New Republic Books, Washington, 
DNC aes eioels 


elliam F. May, A»Catalogue of Sins, 
A Contemporary Examination of 
Christian Consezence, (Holt, 


Rinehart & Winston, N.Y., 1967). 


2 


Karl Menninger, Whatever Became 
of Sin? (Hawthorn Books, Inc. 
New York, 1973). 


Alexander Schmemann, Great Lent, 
(ote veeouimir’ Ss ceominary 
Press, New York, 1969). 


*##* Coke and David are the con- 


veners of the "Committee for the 
Great. bent. For’ more information, 
contact David Moore and Coke 
McClure (921-0805) or the Deacon's 
Group; ‘social Action or Chapel 
Committees. 
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SILILOAH: Sonne cob 


by W. D. Moen 


What shall we say when the poets 
are through, 

What words left to leave, 
lives left to lose. 

Inviting new changes as willing 
to choose, 

Learning to breathe: to be and to do. 

Listening and smiling as if no one 
knew 

The message unfolding with high 
holy news 

That says who you are, means much 
less than whose; 

And each passing passion possesses 
a clue. 

The grey winds are growing, 
Center holds strong, 

Now shoulder the dove, 
assured. 

TOUCHhIMe tie arin, sve u Lovins 
the -flasne, 

Breathing the flame, 
song 

Plunge into the pool, 
stirred, 

And laugh with those who have 
found their sight. 


what 


the 


the end*xs 


the seraphim 


Siloah's been 
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the library"of°an“old Sicilian 
monastery the manuscript of the 
liturgy used at the court chapel of 
Prince Frederick the Bellicose. 
(Prince Frederick was once recorded 
as writing to another nobleman in 
the vicinity, "Sir, my preference 
is for a mice, cheery hour in the 
chapel before I go out to plunder 
and pillage.") The simplicity of 
the patristic "Good Morning!" re- 


sponse was ornamented here by a series 


of antiphons, the most legible of 
which reads, "Good morning, Good 
morning, the best to you each morn- 
ings..." As one can easily ‘see, 

the simplicity of the early response 
was lost. Pope Irving the Nearsight- 
ed issued a mild protest against 
Prince Frederick's unauthorized 
liturgical tampering but could take 
little effective action at the time 
Since he was in the process of mediat- 
ing an acolytes' strike. 

During the age of the Reforma- 
tion, the original simplicity and 
pristine purity of liturgical 
practice was restored after cen- 
turies.of medieval decadence and 
corruption. German Lutheran Joachim 
Gemitlikeit was a prime mover in 
the restoration of the "Good Morn- 
ing!" response in the original 
form. In France, the Huguenot 
leader Jacques Panache was opposed 
to any use of "Good Morning!" 
whatever, citing the lack of any 
plear warrant <inasernintunesfon-1ts 
use. He was, however, overruled 
by his elders who claimed that the 
use of "Good Morning!" made them 
“Feel *cood «" 

Not wishing to bore my readers 
I will skip the next few hundred 
years and concentrate on contem- 
porary American usage. Of the many 
persons associated with "Good Morn- 
ing!", of course the most noted is 
the Rev. Robert Getter: vraum,.) bas 
pastor of the Fantasyland Community 
Church of Bupnoria ss Cali ocnie 
Dr. Pfeiftraum is the author of God 
is My Buddy and similar devotional 
works ..«Dnze«Pieif traumis.role win 
popularizing "Good Morning" as a 
liturgical act needs no exposition. 


One might not know, however, 
that Dr. Pfeiftraum's father, H. 
Orrin Pfeiftraum was also a litur- 
gical pioneer. Born in Salt Lake 
City of pious Mormon stock, the 
elder Pfeiftraum headed East to 
seek his forture. He ran out of 
money and stamina in St. Louis, 
where he met, fell in love with, 
and married (in roughly that order) 
Pulcheria Schott, whose father 
J. Augustus Schott was the founder 
and principal owner of the Schott 
Glass Company. In the 1920's this 
was the largest manufacturer of bar 
supplies in the United States and 
Canada. Pfeiftraum entered the 
business as Director of Marketing 
just as Prohibition was about to_ 
ruin his father-in-law's enterprise. 
Pfeiftraum suggested a brilliant 
move to save the business--modify 
the basic Schott Glass in sucha 
way as to be useful to the boom- 
ing market in church supplies. 

As a result, H. Orrin Pfeiftraum 
was the inventor of the individual 
communion cup. But I digress. 

. Of course, "Good Morning" 
has not met with totally universal 
acceptance in American churches. 
For example, one need only look 
at the example of the Rev. T. 
Jefferson Jackson, Litt.D., pastor 
of the Free-for All Triple-Immersion 
Holiness Church of Raleigh, N.C. 
In vOctobersot: 1973; Wr. Jackson si 
troduced this historic response 
at the beginning .of morning services. 
One elderly woman responded by 
shouting, "What's good about it?", 
and began to beat the clergyman 
over the head with her walker. 
The unfortunate Dr. Jackson-never 
recovered from the assault. Today, 
at the “alge. 6f°37,\chenis fa mesident 
of the Happy Faces Nursing Home 
near Raleigh. 

Dr. Pferdstusch, relying 
heavily on Canon Mincingley's 
historical work, does much more 
to contemporaze the use of "Good 
Morning." Pferdstusch, a noted 
figure in the liturgical renewal 
movement, is the author of The 


Importance of Trivia, in which 


he writes: 


Modern human kind has a deep-seated need to 
feel trivial. So many earth-shaking events 
occur with such rapid speed that we are in 
perpetual danger of taking our existence 

too seriously. We need to get back in touch 
with our primal sense of triviality. Anyone 
who has ever spent an evening watching Amer- 
ican television can see the great need that 
modern humankind has for the trivial, indeed, 
it is a consuming hunger. And what, I ask, 
can be more trivial than beginning an act 

of worship by mindlessly repeating "Good 
Morning!" following the lead of some beaming 
iilevo'd ayy 


Hopefully, this study of "Good Morning!" (and 
related topics) may spark further historical studies on 
contemporary liturgical practice, beginning with a study 
of the classic invocation, "Lord, we just want to have a 
little chat with you just so we can sit here and just 
thank you." 


Respectfully submitted, 
Robert J. Faser 
*¥*¥* Robert is a senior, a native of Bayonne, New Jersey. 


He graduated from Lafayette College and interned in 
Miles City, Montana. 
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A TALE OF TWO SEMINARIES 
by Brad Binau 


The fish and chips in front of me were getting 
Gold °butalldidniteparticularly care.- "Phe conversation 
was getting much more fascinating than the flounder. 
Across the restaurant table my friend, Jim, was urging 
me toward a very important turn in my seminary education. 

LLOUROULDG LO feu Jul or Columbus’ next year; -he 
was saying. -."Go to the east coast, to a bigger school. 
Go someplace where you can test yourself. You are run- 
ning out of things here that can stimulate you. You 
deserve new environment." 

The more I listened the more I liked the idea. 
SOxelOremiddler, Vear,er. s rrinceton rather than Trinity 
Lutheran Seminary in Columbus, Ohio. 


As a special student studying here for one year only, 


I bring with me some knowledge of goings on at a smaller, 
Lutheran seminary in the midwest. Many people have asked 
me how I would compare the two. I am grateful for the 
opportunity to do justthat here in Viewpoint. 

At the outset, I should emphasize that my coming 
LO,.rinceton, tiise*vyear ls in no way-a Pile ofadissust 
from either the Lutheran church or Trinity Seminary. 
Quite the contrary, I have a deep love for both. Rather, 
I felt as though I were running toward something, toward 
a more stimulating environment, and toward more cultural 
opportunities. I moved toward a personal challenge 
which I hoped would help me to define my abilities and 
limitations. 

The proper place to begin ‘this’ tale is with ‘that 
element of a seminary without which there would be 
no seminary--the student body. Becoming part of a stu- 
dent body nearly three times as large as that which I 
had experienced last year has been an exciting change. 
(Trinity's student body is approximately 260, including 
interns compared to Princeton's 625.) Attending Trinity 


was like shopping at the corner grocery store. The variety 
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(cont.  fromups. Me 

is limited and the selection is often 
concentrated in one area. By com- 
parison, Princeton is a veritable 
Supermarket of cultural and geographic 
diversity, not to mention a much 
broader scope with regard to denomi- 
national affiliation. Being tossed 
into such a salad bowl is providing 

a great learning experience that I 
could not have: Radecaccscr ina cy eam 4 
great deal of my education here is 
coming from my interaction with other 
students. 

A very enlightening aspect of 
this diversity is the female segment 
of the student body. Whereas women 
comprise only about 14% of the stu- 
dent body at Trinity they.account.for 
28% of the student body here---partly 
because Lutheran congregations have 
not accustomed themselves to the idea 
of female clergy. ‘Trinity's adminis- 
tration is reluctant to enroll more 
women than they feel have an honest 
chanee at receiving a call. Certainly 
Princeton women face an uphill 


Viewpoint is an informal jour- 
nal of frank and creative discussion 
published by the students of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Essays, 
poetry, stories, commentary, and 
graphics are all welcome--though 
the editor reserves the right not 
tO publishJeertain contributions. 
The opinions expressed in Viewpoint 
are simply, those of its contributora 
and do not necessarily reflect the 
official position of the Seminary 
or of theeditorial-statinlssues 
are published every. two weeks. It 
is best to photostat copies of any 
material submitted as it tends to 
get marked up in the process of 
editing. The Viewpoint Box is in 
the administration building. 

HTH HHH EHH 
Sheena 
Editor & Senior Associates: 
Mark Carlson, John Hogman, Mark 
Durrett 


Other Associates: 


Paul Rack fOW.D. Moen; Gregory fale 
Nick Boolukos, Sharon Esposito, 
Christian T. Iosso 


struggle as well, especially those-- 
seeking ordination. Because so 

many things work to their disfavor, 

I feel that women seminarians are 

to be commended for their dedication. 
They bring a very helpful and needed 
perspective to the ministry and 
their presence is pleasantly more 
pronounced here that at Trinity. 

I have noticed that there seems 
to, be @ universal factor at work bough 
borecand twit ty. Ghel Mas erGelae 
mined that married and single stu- 
dents will have only limited inter- 
actwons «(here are, prac tical and 
logical reasons why this is so. 
Nevertheless, I feel that an effort 
should be made in both cases to over- 
come them. We can ill afford to 
out. ourselves, off. Erom a large por] 
tLON Of. «bhe ps tudent body thereby 
losing the valuable influence 
which their lives can have upon our 
own. 

I must admit to what I view 
as an inordinately large amount of 


theological naiveté among Princeton 
Students. Of course’ I cannot pre- 
tend to have an intimate knowledge 
9f everyone's theology here at Prince- 
fon (a claim which I could make for 
mie most part at: Trinity). Yet, 
nore than once I have overheard or 
darticipated in discussions in which 
students were questioning the valid- 
ity of the historical-critical method 
es Biblical scholarship. |. They raised 
2yebrows and disgusted looks on the 
Faces of some OT Ol students last 
fall did little to dispel my assess- 
nents. I view as unduly harsh, if 
10t simply inaccurate, many of the 
sriticisms I heard regarding the 
srofessor and his’ book “in this class. 
[ wonder if some students feel that 
9eing Christian means avoiding the 
best available scholarship on the 
3ible and reading only that theology 
Nhich happens to coincide with their 
own. To be sure, there are students 
of a similar naive persuasion at 
Beinity and I am equally troubled: by 
piem. But I didnot expect that.1 
would find minds closed so readily or 
30 tightly here at Princeton. 

One of the more interesting 
but equally unsettling attitudes I 
Mave encountered here is that which 
nany students seem to have regard- 
me theeministrytou(in faimnessht 
should direct these comments pri- 
marily in a Presbyterian direction, 
mor that is the context in which I 
have most often heard these attitudes 
expressed.) I hear students speak- 
mec of "getting a job when I get out", 
moi) theirw'careersin ytheaministry. " 
The other day I heard a person say, 
"I'm not sure where I'll end up after 
seminary. It will depend where I 
san get the best job." These words 
fall upon my ears like shock waves 
upon a Seismograph. Since when 
nas ministry become an occupation 
fa life you choose) rather than a 
vocation (a life that chooses you)? 
The theology at work in such status 
oriented thinking seems to be similar 
to that which can produce a bumper 
moicker that. says «.1. Found, Ith". Who 
found whom? And from whence comes 
the guiding influence as a person 
orepares for the ministry, Madison 
Avenue or Jesus Christ? 
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My Lutheran bias is obvious 
at this point. Ido feel that the 
system for calling clergy in the Luth- 
eran Church helps to preserve an un- 
derstanding of ministry as a life- 
longrvogationy(a calling) sir:Inythe 
LutheraniChurchd rieecst net ithetfburden 
of the student to find a congrega- 
bionr eG rise-the Mes ponsz bil mhyaot 
a congregation working through the 
office of a district president to 
find a student. The same is true with 
internships as our full time intern- 
ship director coordinates all place- 
ments and thus spares the student 
From “gj.om? hun tang 

I realize that many of the com- 
ments made by students regarding 
their "jobs" are merely conditioned 
responses which do not properly 
reflect their commitment to ministry. 
As I discussed my opinions and percep- 
tions with other seminarians in pre- 
paratlon»tforethis artieke (D dideiene 
counter people whose integrity I 
admire greatly because they consider 
Saceitice Spipartt yor siheicwcaltiang 
into the ministry.- More seminarians 
of this breed are needed both at 
Princeton tand aticirimsty,. 


ie. 


If the student body is the life- 
blood of the seminary, then the facul- 
ty must be recognized as its vascular 
svysitene=, Ptiasibthmoughi sthe sfacubty 
that the student's efforts are dir- 
ected. The faculty allows for con- 
tinuLtyprort. “tradrtzonmin carrseminary 
and DPisaks “the faculty: which iplLays 
the -greatest role in determining the 
quality of education which a seminary 
can offer. 

The faculty at Trinity numbers 
twenty-five compared with forty-two 
at Princeton. This immediately 
Suggests that there is a more inti- 
mate relationship between students 
and (theism preressorsivart Cininitysthan 
exists at Princeton. Being accustomed 
to such a relationship I have become 
extremely frustrated on several occa- 
sions this year when I have had to 
go to great lengths to locate a 
professor. 

Yet having spent some time at 
Trinity before returning here for 
second semester I was reminded that 


there are disadvantages connected 
with having a faculty that is readily 
accessible. Trinity's students are 
not forced to develop a sense of dis- 
cretion when approaching a professor 
as aresstudents' ati Frinceton. ~ On 
the other hand they are spared the 
intimidation which often accompanies 
a conversation with a Princeton pro- 
fessor. Trinity's professors are 
pestered with mundane items and tri- 
vial verbal details that could be 
reduced to memos, or better yet, 
eliminated altogether. The personal 
lives of Trinity's professors are 
on the verge of chaotic at times be- 
cause of requests from students. The 
opposite extreme, however, is just 
as bad and I find evidence of it 
among faculty here. I speak of the 
tendency to isolate one's self from 
students and treat them more as in- 
conveniences than as precious respon- 
Sibilities. 

Yet, the bottom line on this 
matter comes when one considers 
the scholastic contribution of a 
faculty. With several pleasant 
and exciting exceptions the publish- 
ed material coming through the type- 
writers of Trinity's professors is 
dtstressinelyislignitalteuteLtins 
not a matter of publish or perish 
upon which I base my argument. I 
feel that a professor must be given 
time for disciplined study and re- 
flection. Without it the contribu- 
tions that he or she can make in the 
classroom become increasingly re- 
striveteda 

I am convinced that the high 
standards which Princeton has 
developed academically are due in 
nousmaly part. tozthe "fact that faculty 
members here carefully guard their 
time and do not allow for mindless 
chatter to continue unchecked between 
professor and student. In the final 
analysis the professor cannot do 
the student's learning, although 
students seem to think that the more 
time they can spend conversing with 
a faculty member the smarter they 
will be. 


Tit 


some further reflections: 
In térms ofothesworkwload;j*thateais 
the number of pages to be read and 


written each term, I find no meaning- 
ful difference. Perhaps at Prince- 
ton there is less monitoring of the 
student's progress through various 
busy work assignments, which lessens 
the work load to some extent, but 
also makes the student more personally 
responsible for the quality of his 
or her education. ouBu eel tammaqun te 
confident’ that va dibreent<student 

at either school could learn all 

that he or she might ever. need or 
want to know in order to be a fine 
pastor and an equally fine scholar. 

IT am happy to report that there 
is a "Trinitarian" eqivalent to 
The Wineskin entitled For the Living 
of These Days. In addition, Trinity 
also produces a half page daily 
memo, “The Mt. (Sinar Presses it Prinityae 
Seminary Bulletin is a far cry from 
Theology Today, but it is the official 
publication of the seminary. Sad 
to say there is nothing comparable 
to Viewpoint, a situation which I 
should like to remedy when I return. 

Regarding the community worship 
of the two seminaries I have noticed 
some rather pronounced differences 
and a few similarities. Obviously 
some of these must be attributed 
to the inherent differences between 
Lutheranism and Presbyterianism. 

Mid-morning chapel services 
are held daily at Trinity as they 
are here. They are also followed 
by the ritualistic coffee break. 

(I am tempted to call it sacramental. 
It does seem to impart grace to some 
people.) Trinity's worship life 

is complete with its own version of 
Dr. Duba, Pastor Walt Huffman, 

Dean of Chapel. Beyond this, I am 
hard pressed to extend the parallel- 
ism. 

As I understand it student par- 
TLOLpart Jon eine Prince etont isvisiinie ty 
on a volunteer basis and not all 
those who would like to participate 
have the opportunity. Naturally, 
the size of the student body here 
restricts, participation: sins ae 
unfortunate for I found last year 
that planning and participating in 
community worship was a very meaning-. 
ful and educational enterprise. | 

Planning for chapel is the pri- | 
mary function of the C-Group (Core | 
Group) at Trinity. sConsicmugro., 


me professor and his advisees each 
yroup is responsible for two weeks of 
shapel. From each group are chosen 
liturgists, ushers, preachers, and 
the like. Under the guidance of the 
Jean of Chapel, each student of the 
seminary participates in some way 

in the worship life of the community. 

The chapel services at Trinity 
are naturally more structured than 
those at Princeton as they follow the 
Biturgical tradition of the Lutheran 
Bnurch. But the. aspect of the Trin- 
ity services that I most appreciated 
was the sermon because eighty per- 
sent of the time it was delivered 
by a fellow student. This opportu- 
nity to hear the Word of God preached 
svery day from the hears and minds 
of those whose struggles I shared 
was uplifting and I regret that it 
cannot occur more often in Miller 
Shapel. 

There is, in my eyes, a cer- 
tain closeness among Lutherans that 
I have not seen among Presbyterians. 
This closeness is not necessarily 
healthy, for the most bitter feuds 
are often domestic quarrels. Many 
Lutheran seminarians are P.K.'s 
(preacher's kids) and come from a 
Bong line of Lutheran clergy. (For 
better or worse I am an exception 
™ this fact.) The Lutheran Church 
is ethnically top-heavy with Scan- 
danavians and Germans and is geo- 
eraphically centered in the midwest 
in ways in which the Presbyterian 
Phurch is not. These factors help 
to form a family in a Lutheran sem- 
inary in which one fully expects 
to participate until the grave in- 
tervenes. This sense of absolute 
commitment to one's fellow students 
is something which I have not evi- 
denced here at Princeton and it has 
been a painful observation. Perhaps 
Seis idealistic, to. think that things 
could be different given the diver- 
Sity here. But my experiences 
last year convinced me that no price 
mLOO 2reat to. pay,in order to 
Pursue the closest possible relation- 
Ship among the members of a seminary 
community. 

My time at Princeton has broad- 


ened my horizons culturally, academic- 


ally, and ecumenically. And yet more 
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than any other experience in my life 
it has helped me to bring into focus 
my Lutheran identity. Denominational 
ties hold a strong influence over 

me and I am greteful for them. I 
understand more clearly now why so 
many Biblical figures went off into 
foreign lands so that they might 
return to their own to lead more 
effectively. 

LETS my sheper that’ Tider tater 
will inspire (or perhaps incite) re- 
sponses as to what degree my assessment 
of Princeton Theological Seminary is 
accurate. If I have extended criti- 
cism that is unwarranted I apologize 
for it. And if I have not extended 
my criticism far enough I apologize for 
that as well. 


*** Brad tells his own story.  Speak- 
ing personally, I have deeply appre- 
Ciated knowing this noble, Lutheran 
missionary to the "Flagship Seminary 
of the’ Presbyterian Church’ His 
year's contribution, at the very 
least, equals flagship stature. 


MONASTIC RETREAT 
by Jeffrey Mays 


If you are like me there are 
times when the pressures of seminary 
life create a need to leave the cam- 
pus and seek a quiet, spiritual 
environment to reflect upon some of 
the theological issues and ideas we 
hear about in class, and to ponder 
our own personal relationships with 
friends, our relationship with God 
and our long range goals as minis- 
ters. For some reason I find it 
difficult to be contemplative when 
surrounded by class schedules, dead- 
lines, Greek paradigms and the cafe- 
teria experience. But it is in 
this hectic milieu that we learn, 
discuss and interact with others. 
Despite the sometimes frantic nature 
of our academic lives, I think it's in- 
portant to learn, discuss and inter- 
act as much as possible. But there 
comes a time when it is equally im- 
portant to “retreat! intowtherselLy?f 
and consider what all this information 
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really means to) us.as Christians. 

Before I tell you about my 
monastic retreat and in order not 
to appear too intense, I'd like to 
Say that there are two types of 
“retreat” both of which have posi- 
tive therapeutic aspects. Spiri- 
tual retreat is the one I would 
like to address specifically. 

There also exists a secular retreat 
and we sometimes overlook its im- 
portance. By secular retreat I 
don't mean that we give up or for- 
get our spirituality--rather it is 
a time to participate in the social 
mainstream of life. For some this 
retreat is a quiet, dinner with a 
close friend, an intimate sharing 
of time and attention, a time just 
to "BE" with someone unpressured 

by obligatory conversation or eti- 
quette, or a brief, intense, encoun- 
ter with the world,(e.g., at the 
ANNEX). This is a. time to partici- 
pate in the human drama, to relax, 
to laugh and to consume a libation 
or , three « «50, ..wouldtike. to 
remind us not to forget the bene- 
fits.ofsseculansnetreat.csl fi nothing 
else, ‘it reminds us not, to be too 
serious about life. 

My interest in monasticism 
developed in Georgia where I lived 
and.worked for most of my life. 
Just outside of Atlanta is the 
Monastary of the Holy Spirit. The 
cloister and church are located 
on several hundred acres of fields, 
dotted by ponds and woods. It's 
a lovely place whether you visit 
as a pantheist or a Christian con- 
templative. It was here that I 
first discovered the benefit of 
monastic retreat. Who could help 
but enjoy a time of quiet surrounded 
by nature? The serenity induces 
a tranquility unrivaled by drugs. 
The body relaxes first. Eventually 
the mind stops racing and one can 
focus on particular life experiences 
unencumbered by distractions. 
Anxiety decreases as the apprecia- 
tion of nature and Being increase. 

But the monastic retreat is 
more than a leisurely encounter with 
nature. (The following impressions 
are my own and do not reflect the 
principles of any particular monastic 


order). There is a structure which 
incorporates both individual and 
community experience without giving 
priorty to either one. The indivi- 
dual is encouraged to search within 
the self for the "spark" which re= 
presents God's spirit. This “spark” 
is contained within each individual, 
it exists from the beginning of life 
and will continue to exist even after 
death. It is interesting that the 
"spark" is defined as internal rather 
than an external presence. Frequently 
we hear mention of "receiving" the 
Holy Spirit or God's grace. The impli 
cation is that God's presence acts 
upon us rather than being elicited 
from within us. Isn't it interesting 
to imagine God as an existing part of 
us rather than as a distant essence? 
Within the structure until it becomes 
a’ "flame", a rekindled, dialogue!-be twee. 
creation and creator. The dialogue 

is not momentary. Rather the indivi- 
dual seeks to maintain a constant 
dialogue with God whether at Prayer, 
work or meals. There is no situation 
in which the dialogue is inappropriate 
It does not prevent interaction with 
other people--rather it exists as an 
on-going, internal act of worship 
amidst the mundane realities of daily 
life. 

This continuous act of worship 
does not seem to deny the self nor 
does it place emphasis on a "Surrender 
of self. The self is explored, exam- 
ined, analyzed via this dialogue. Thi 
allows for a better understanding of 
the self: emotions, contradictions, 
desires, etc. How much greater is 
the gift of self when it is surrendér- 
ed with an awareness of all it con- 
tains--both positive and negative? 
This is.the opposite” of" blind" sure 
render. ~The individual has®* faced™the@ 
internal conflicts and has lifted 
them up for God's inspection. The 
growing awareness of self is homo- 
genized with an awareness of God's 
presence and acceptance. To be sure, | 
the goal..of monasticism is the even—"# 
tual extinction of human will in favor 
of divine will. But the point I wish} 
toemake 4LS wtia.t 411) Older .u0. tecer 
this goal one must grow through a 
process of repeated self-examination, | 
not on the analyst's couch but through 


2 continuous dialogue with God. 

The individual dialogue with 
70d is an essential element of the 
nonastic experience, but it is 
10t an end in itself. Knowledge 
sained individually is shared within 
the context of the community. A 
strong bond of love and support 
2xists between the individual 
members of the group. This inter- 
action between individual and com- 
nunity worship appeals to me. I 
believe that the community is very 
mportant, but ultimately, no 
community can assume total respon- 
sibility for the individual. 
Fellowship composes an essential 
slement of our.faith.. Individual 
difficulties are reduced through 
community support. However, it is 
the individual who must undergo 
the surgery, the loss of a loved 
one or the eventual confrontation 
With God. 

Personally, I believe that our 
Protestant faith has neglected 
the individual spiritual dimension 
when we are away from the community 
meta th.) For. this reason’ 1 
decided to visit a monastary in 
New Jersey during the semester 
oreak in order to better understand 
the relationship of individual 
and community worship. 

St. Paul's Abbey is in Newton, 
N.J. about two hours by car from 
Princeton. It is a Benedictine 
monastary established in 1924 by 
a Father Michael Heinlein, O.S.B. 
Father Heinlein came to the U.S. 
from the German Benedictine Mission- 
aries of the Ottilien congregation. 
tImphaSis is placed on mission-- 
nostly to Africa. The monastary 
is Supported by a Christmas tree 
farm cultivated by the brothers. 
fost of the monks are ordained 
oriests who serve, when necessary, 
Xutside the monastary in different 
Shurches that have need of a priest 
or at nursing homes, etc. Some are 
teachers. Others are involved in 
prganizing group retreat or farm- 
me. All work in some capacity 
luring the day. Talking is per- 
1itted except during the dinner 
iour. 


The operation of the monastary 
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is governed by the Holy Rule of 

Saint Benedict composed 1n* 529° AsD: 

at Monte Cassino. Poverty, chastity 
and obedience are vows all of the 
monks share. As protestants, these 
words may sound archaic with little 

or no importance in the 20th Century. 
But we must recognize the importance 
of these vows as individual forms of 
commitment to God. The vows have been 
tested by time and have aided in the 
survival of monasticism. (There are 
more than 34,000 Benedictines in the 
world with 35 monastaries in the U.S. 
along). In addition, the benedictines 
share a common vow of "stability". 
Basically this means that once a per- 
son joins a monastary he is a member 
Of, thabeeroup, Lorktife, 

The fundamental precept of the 
monastary can be best described by 
the mosate Latin Inscription found on 
one of the walls: Revera Deum Quaerere 
which means "Truly seek God." 

The physical plant is modern, well 
heated with many windows looking out 
on the surrounding fields. Each 
monk lives in a "cell" simply furnish- 
ed Withpa:bed, deck ana chairs, IT 
is here that.the monks study, reflect 
and pursue their individual contem- 
plation... Attached to the*cloister is 
a church, dining hall and adminis- 
tration oprices, 

The daily schedule or "Horarium" 
begins at 5:40 a.m. One of the bro- 
thers walks through the halls ring- 
ing a bell while caliinge all» vo wor- 
ship..Gods.- At 6 a.m: all assemble’ in 
the church. for prayer. Each monk is 
attired an oa sblack Nabi. Wit a nood. 
The monks take their places in the 
choir stalls. the’ Abbpow raps on™ the 
stall and all are seated. Prayer be- 
Sins: as, Nal Of ane COMMUNI ty Chane 
a verse from the Psalms. The next 
verse is chanted by the remaining 
monks. Generally three Psalms are 
recited J71 thisymanner.?. HKucharist 
is celebrated each morning after the 
Prayers.) Break i ase TOLLOWS ac, ale 
assemble in the dining hall. At 
this time the habits are removed and 
everyone is casually attired ready 
to Staruework.. (rere. is" rarely any 
outward display of piety--the conver- 
Sations are very ordinary incorporat- 
ins, aalotvor dumor’. 


After breakfast, the monks 
disperse to their jobs. Some re- 
main at the monastary to read, 
take care of the business affairs 
On Ssiudy.in the Library. Lf *pos~ 
Sible all assemble for Midday 
Prayers at Noon which is followed 
by lunch. Work and contemplation 
continue in the afternoon until 
5:30 p.m. 

At 5:45 p.m. the monks assemble 
in the hallway of the cloister. 
All are dressed in their habits. 
Individual prayers are recited. 
Together the monks walk into the 
Church, genuflect to the cross and 
take their positions. Again the 
Abbot raps on the stall and the 
members are seated. It is now time 
for Vesters, conducted in the same 
manner as the other services. At 


6:15 the monks eat dinner in silence. 


All remain in their habits. One 
brother serves the food. Once 
seated at a long wooden table illum- 
inated by candlelight, the Abbot 
raps on the table one time. This 
Signals that napkins can be removed 
from the table. A second rap indi- 
cates that the meal can begin. 
While the monks eat their dinner 
another brother reads to the group. 
Buddhism was the topic during my 
visit. All is silent except for 
the words being read. 

Following supper the monks 
assemble in the living room to talk 
about the events of the day. This 
is a mandatory gathering that allows 
the brothers to share with one 
another. There are no restrictions 
on the conversation. One might 
hear about politics or farming 
methods. At 7:30 a bell sounds 
tnOLCaALuoe aa Ibe ore me. On 
Compline. Once again the community 
gathers together in the church to 
worship. 

After Compline the brothers 
read in the library or retire to 
their cells. 1 owas. fortunate. to 
spend several hours in conversation 
with one of the monks who has been 
in the community for twenty years. 
We talked until late at night about 
the contemplative life, the bene- 
fits of such an experience and the 
need to establish an individual 


dialogue with God. 

For me, the monastic retreat had 
a very positive effect. It provided 
an opportunity to witness and parti- 
Cipate in an intensely spiritual 
experience. I am not an authority 
on manasticism but I have discovered 
a new worship alternative, one that 
has given me a new perspective on 
spirituality. Perhaps you will 
consider a retreat of this nature as 
well. 


*#**% Jeffrey Mays is a junior with an 
appreciation for both community and 
especially personal spirituality. 
He also has two field ed. jobs, a 
teaching position and Greek! 


REEFER MADNESS 


by Hugh J. Matlack 


"'Our ability to control mari- 
juana is almost nil. The situation 
is more and more like Prohibition-- 
All the movement is in one direction-- 
toward reduced penalties.'" Dr. 
Peter Bourne 


--Roger Davis: sentenced to forty 
years in prison and fined $20,000 
for a conviction of selling four 
ounces of grass and possession of six 
ounces. 
=-Stan Pickard: ;;difevin prison for 
the sale of ONE ounce of pot toa 
sixteen-year-old dealer. 
--Eve Wilson: sentenced to prison 
for five years for the sale of a 
half =Lideto: asriarcotics ioffecer. 
--Jerry Mitchell: sentenced to seven — 
years in prison for the sale of five | 
bucks worth of pot (sentence reduced | 
from 12 years). | 
The judgment of Peter Bourne 
may not be 20-20 but his vision is. 
The recent tendency in penalties for 
possession or sale of small amounts 
of marijuana is toward de-criminal- 
ization.» Butethis*drift isenetuni— a 
form throughout the nation nor has it | 
helped the above individuals or count- 
less others like then. 
For those of us who hail from 


| 
1 
f 
i} 
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outhwest Missouri the horror 
tories of Eve Wilson and Jerry 
itchell may have convinced us that 
ife was better in nearby red-neck 
ansas or (God-forbid) Oklahoma. 
ven the casual toker of "Missouri 
ud", which at least is safe from 
araquat poisoning, had reason to 

= concerned. 

Although you can read their 
fOries in Rolling Stone (RS. 279, 
vember 30, 1978), I thought I 
suld provide a few details about 
ilson and Mitchell, some of which 
Pe not in the article. Eve Wil- 
on, from Greenfield, testified at 
m trial that she had dated inti- 
ately a young man for three weeks. 
mwore a roach clip around his 
sack. He promised her companion- 
mp. He bought her booze (no-no!). 
> asked her to get him some pot. 
insisted he buy his share. 
m Ousted her... He was a narc. Hi-ho. 

Jerry Mitchell, a sophomore 
t Southwest Missouri State Univer- 
ity, is the only child of two 
lind parents living on social 
security and a small income: 
2eming that his penalty was a bit 
arsh (as had the Playboy Foundation 
id the ACLU) 5,000 SMSU students 
tgned a petition to have Mitchell's 
mntence commuted. The Student 
m t. of the School torpedoed it 
r refusing overwhelmingly to support 
le movement before the governor. 
le governor, "Walking Joe" Teasdale, 
moored the petition and refused to 
mmute Mitchell's sentence. His 
‘asoning followed the decision 
* the Missouri State Supreme Court 
lich had ruled that the sentence 
HS neither cruel nor unusual. 
ght. By the way, Teasdale was 
ected over Republican darling Kit 
nd (another Watergate casualty); 
is not expected to win re-elec- 
mos elf herdoes,cit will be: be- 
use he has not upset Republican 
ters in southwest Missouri who could 

isolated if he took stands on 
jch liberal issues as the ERA, pot 
WS...Judge Buford, the Paragon 

_ Justice who sentenced Mitchell, 
'3 been suspended from the bench 

| three counts of malfeasance and 
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and may join Mitchell in the can. 
Hiueno: 

The government is decidedly 
hesitant in dealing with the 
issue of pot penalties. The above is 
enough to show that the question is 
not.0ne Of Simple Justice msi perry 
Mitchell*had"?ived in Kevor"scue Louis 
he would have been out of fifty bucks 
and free, under the SAME LAW. The 
politics of the time are against him 
and others. Mitchel has no chance. 
The question is, will we ignore Mit- 
chell and give passive consent to the 
penalties under which he resices in 
jail? 

One cannot obscure the problem 
byesaying smokingtpotiast harmful? or 
against the law. The question is 
analogous to Prohibition. Are we 
to protect people from themselves 
by sending them to the slam for un- 
reasonable periods of time? Or, a 
new penalty that has come up in the 
case of paraquat. The penalty here 
is} physical disability, or perhaps 
death. For smoking pot? . Once? 

Bringing the question closer to 
home: if you are responsible for a 
youth group, do you want to see one 
or more of your kids. behind bars 
Simply because of a Friday night 
hang? 

The people who get arrested for 
pot possession or sale of small 
amounts and end up in the cooler for 
a lengthystretch are usually of low- 
er income, perhaps Black, and always 
young. 

One does not have to advocate 
marijuana use to be against the 
harsh pot penalties. The National 
Organization for the Reform of the 
Marijuana Laws (NORML) suggests de- 
criminalization of penalties. They 
in no way encourage use. I believe 
this to be a reasonable goal. 

You can become better educated 
on Marijuana laws in New Jersey 
and other states. You can actively 
support more reasonable solutions to 
marijuana use and sale than handcuffs 
and bars. You can investigate the 
stance major politicians have on pot 
laws. But do something. 


*¥*#*Hugh Matlack is a junior from Mis- 
SOuUraeisharime: anesoLid nartioniwope for 
Hungry's work. 
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DECEMBER 177 Ou eanpoem 
by LeeAnn Inman 


Last night 
I talked with her, 
held her hand, 
Listened: she spoke 
fear and resignation, but 
she spoke...a prayer. 
she spoke of loss, 
"only a breast, 
it could have been my 
arm. Ande Tame a 
widow with no 
babies to speak of. 
What do I need a breast 
for, anyhow?" 
No body to brush the softness; 
no one to suck nothing. 


The doss. of a “preast® 
How singular! 
How radical. 
How unbalanced. 
How disfigured. 
How gruesome, ugly. 
How to cope? 
How? 
She talked, I listened, we talked, 
I prayed a prayer not unlike 
this one. She smiled 
Las tenant. 


Today; her jokes, fears, prayers 
are silent 

fill-in-the-blanks. 

I ask for her, answer for her, 
speak for her, 

and she smiles (with half- 

a-face) and says,"Hmmmm.... 


A stroke 
struck her rudely 
on the left cheek 
and leg, and arm, 
as the. surgeon 
amputated on the 
on. the Tent. 


" 


Where are you, God? 

Are you there, writing 
on her “heart?: (As ul wwrateg, tl 
hear your voice, more silent 
than hers. 

May I have ears to hear. 


**## LeAnn is a middler who did CPE 
Fall semester and lives at the 
"Bethany house" in Trenton. 


\ 


(Sarah Foulger, who \N 
has displayed her art- X 
work at Speer Library 
amd the,ChildsCanesCtr . 
in Tennent this year, 
contributed the line 
drawing--Thanks to both). 


JPDATE 


Brown Hall will be renovated 
this summer at the tune of $1 million. 
800m size will not change, but new 
lights, heat, electricity, rugs 
and downstair storage space will be 
installed. Washrooms will be on 
avery floor, the front door area 
ypened and possibly an elevator 
installed. The main reason for the 
renovation is enclosing the stair- 
case to eliminate fire hazard. 

i meeting of architects, administra- 
tlon and students will be called 
soon. Next year's Brown Hall per- 
sons should make a point of attend- 
ing. 

* + + * 


Spring semester brings signs 
af renewal of social action spirit. 
Mm addition to the Coalition of 
eminarians Against Apartheid 
started last fall, three other groups 
lave formed: 1) an Amnesty Interna- 
sional group, coordinated by Kelby 
‘otton, works against unjust impri- 
sonment and torture internationally; 
») Plowshares, coordinated by Peter 
‘ulyok, works on nuclear disarmament; 
}) Hope For The Hungry, coordinated 
y Carol Leet, intends a heavy 
ittack on issues concerning hunger 
tere and abroad. We should also 
dd the two houses of seminarians 
n Trenton (near Bethany and Covenant 
Tesbyterian Churches); they focus 
n urban ministry. 

Amid this apparent ferment 
f social action outside the Social 
ction Committee, one thing is pain- 
ully lacking: a sense of presence 
n the community. Unless each 
roup assumes a resolute commitment 
o the seminary community and seeks 
0 witness to and influence it, 
hese social action groups will amount 
© nothing but an assortment of de- 
ached voluntary social clubs for 
eople who pity prisoners, hungry 
hildren, empty missile silos and 
ying city churches. I challenge 
ach of the groups to demonstrate 


| 


| 


WOMEN! ! 
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commitment to the community and shed 
the ‘clique politique' method of 
social (ir)relevancy.---Mark Carlson 


P.S. Did someone in administration 
consider Viewpoint so subversive that 
it was necessary in the Fundy Finder 
correction sheet, to pronounce its 
editor married and furnish a secluded 
apartment in Hightstown? I appreciate 
the gesture, but defer the benefits 
to Rob Carlson. I can't wait for 
the next attempt to pacify the press. 
* + + * 
Get your poety, prose, 
graphics and pictures in for the 
special Women's Issue of Viewpoint to 
come out during the April 16-20 
Women's Art Show week. 


A REPORT OF TRUSTEE STUDENT CONSUL- 
TATION OF JANUARY 29, 1979 


by Chris Iosso 


This last meeting of the 5 stu- 
dents, 4 trustees and Dr. McCord 
concerned itself with essentially 
three questions: 1)What did the 
trustee committee think of the in- 
vestment guidelines proposed by the 
Student Government?; 2)What did the 
committee think of our recommendation 
that the seminary review the practices 
and goals of 5 companies in which we 
are investors?; and 3)Would the sem- 
inary vote its proxies with the United 
Presbyterian Church should shareholder 
resolutions be filed against these 
companies, or others in which we own 
stock? 

In response to the first question, 
the trustees are as aware as ever 
of the existence of the church's 
guidelines and its resultant recom- 
mendations. Some of these recommen- 
dations and stances they consider ill- 
advised, however, and since the sem- 
inary is a relatively independent 
entity within the church, we simply 
do not follow them. Obviously then, 
it might appear that any guidelines 
would fare even worse. On the other- 
hand, though, having guidelines of 
our own might make the seminary's 


bes 


position more understandable, assum- 
ing that the board of trustess would 
be in on the development of any 
final set of guidelines. As it 
stands now, the seminary's present 
policies might be interpreted to 
mean that we consider ourselves 
"above" the church in some sense, 
even if we had good reason not to 
go allongewith its poliedes,!) Das= 
cussion of this question was some- 
what overshadowed, though, by con- 
Sideration of the next. 
Richard McDermott, started 
our discussion of the second ques- 
tionswithhAvs neport onthe port— 
folio, mentioning the five stocks 
we were concerned about, and sti- 
mulating a lively debate. One or two 
of the trustees seemed to doubt 
for a minute that we had done our 
homework, but what became apparent 
was that we merely disagreed serious- 
ly--over what form Christian love 
must take in an economically complex 
and tragic world. Here the students, 
of course, may be naive, bringing 
to the financial deliberations of 
the seminary theological concerns 
and categories that may not be 
appropriate. We did find it diffi- 
cult for a moment to understand the 
theological ‘standpoints on invest= 
ments represented by the trustees. 
We were asked in the meeting, though, 
whether we were representative of the 
student body in our aforementioned 
coneérnss-/ This might be: theiplace 
to ask how representative a group 
our particular trustees are. In 
any case, we did get a good number 
of answers to the second question. 
The third question is perhaps 
the most crucial and was in our 
view well answered. Partly as a 
testimony to the amount of mutual 
response we retained throughout 
our disagreement, Mr. John Temple- 
ton said that we (Rick McDermott 
for the students) would be able to 
see the proxies of the five companies 
involved and that we (as the seminary) 
would consider voting with any appro- 
priate shareholder resolutions. The 
seminary'’s own filing of such re- 
solutions was ruled out--first 
because the deadline for their 
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’ and se- 
condly, because particular donors 
to the seminary might misunderstand 
our motivation in doing so and cease 
to be donors: s "This ‘is\a real concern; 
of course, and we were generally 
pleased that we would be able to con- 
tinue our input into the seminary's 
investment processes. 

By way of conclusion, and to 
make this report more personal than 
my previous one on our fall meeting, 

I thought that a productive time was 
azain-hadi by gall ah fin ihact .f the 
consultation was so suggestive that 
certain subjects need to be discussed 
further. We did not discuss at 

any .length, ‘forwinstance ;theyrecome 
mendation for a committee of three 
students and one faculty member to 
review the portfolio on a regular 
basis, which was included with the 
proposed quidelines. In effect, the 
functions of such a committee were 
what was performed at that meeting. 

Neither did we discuss how the 
proposed guidelines might best be 
put before the trustees as a whole. 
Certainly, as things are presently 
structured, no student(s) can pre- 
sent,explain or defend our proposal 
before the Board; and the consult- 
ation itself, which has only de facta 
recognition, can hardly establish 
the existence of another and pro- 
bably more substantial body. Have 
we possibly created another seminary — 
conference--an arena for discussion | 
that can at best make various groups | 
feel good, but which will Jose ever 
these minor successes at each turn- 
over of its participants? i 

Another subject that, to me re— a 
quires consideration is the idea of | 
"disinterestedness", that has in | 
the past and was at our meeting used | 
to characterize the viewpoint of the 
trustees,, in..contrast to’ the “in- i 
terestedness" of students. I tend 
to agree with this statement with 
regard to intra-seminary affairs, 
where students supposedly have 
direct interests but would now 
disagree with the idea with regard | 
to our advocacy of seminary efforts | 


i] 
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tudents may well have more ability 
>» look beyond the limited goals 

f institution maintenance. This 
ould thenalso be an answer to the 
oservation that the trustees 

ad not come to the students ex- 
ecting anya ethical, 2uL1dance, .or 
dvice. The acceptance of such 
uidance from students would indeed 
mdaifficult to conceive, as it 
ight almost imply a reversal of 
oles, with those "below" taking a 
oint of judgment "above" those 

ho now determine the chmate of 
mesibility at the seminary. Or 

re our present deliberations slow 
nd small steps toward a model of 
ecision-making that would not be 

o easily stereo-typed into "above" 
nd "below" categories? 

iv cannereend on so-hopeful a 
ote, though, despite my personal 
ood feelings towards the members 
f the board with whom we dined. 

t was suggested that there were 
ther ways than through guidelines 
nd the like with which to change 
nvestment policies and patterns 

f indirect exploitation. Meeting 
ith people on an informal basis 

S has occurred between our admini- 
tration and corporate executives 
like the head of General Electric 
ast year), was seen to be very 
aluable and will be continued. 

e students have our own version 

f this coming up when some Ford 
xecutives return. to campus in 
Onjunction with Dr. West's tech- 
ology in ethics course, .for which 
ohn Hogman has helped design some 
ascussions on S. African invest- 


mo in particular. Hopefully, .too, 


tudents may be present at future 
eetings between "our people" and 
hichever business people have 
een invited. 

What haunts me, though, is a 
ision of Princeton Seminary in 
moOr South; Korea; ior an 
Outh Africa, totally unaffected by 


fs environment,, and able. to fulfill 


ts purposes without any effect 
m that environment. . This is. to 
ut it hyperbolically, of course, 
ut surely our own situation is 


® the area of social responsibility. 
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somewhat analogous. How much 
difference would such a re-location 
make to Princeton Seminary? Are 
all our investments in some trans- 
cendent realm, a city without 
foundations? (Or in foundations 
Without) cities’). But, this is 
perhaps to stray from the consul- 
tation which this article was to 
describe. We look forward to 
the next consultation, though we 
hope that at that time there will 
be middlers and juniors ready to 
take the places of graduating seniors. 


##%* Chris is here obviously still 
digesting what went on at that dinner 
meeting. We look forward to the 
Student Government's upcoming annual 
report. 


Ten reasons why Isaac Bashevis Singer 
(Nobel Prize, Literature 1978) writes 
for children: 


1. Children read books, not reviews. 
They do not give a hoot about the 
CLEGICSs 

ey HCheldren-dontit yread to. find 
their identity; 

3x, They don' t 2ead storfree them- 
selves of guilt, to quench the 
thirst for rebellion or to get 

rid of alienation; 

4, They have no use for psychology; 
5. They detest sociology; 

6. They don't try to understand 
Kafka or Finnegan's Wake; 

7. They still believe in good, the 
family, angels, devils, witches, 
gobl insi,d ogic 2 clanmty ;)*punc tuation, 
and other such obsolete stuff; 

8. They love interesting stories, 
not commentary, guides or footnotes; 
9. When a book is boring, they 
yawn openly, without shame or fear 
of authority; 

10. They don't expect their beloved 
writer to redeem humanity. Young 
as they are, they know that it is 
not in his power. Only adults 

have such childish illusions. 
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STRUCK DOWN BUT NOT DESTROYED: vA 
Il Corinthians 4:7-12 


by The Rev. Cain H. Felder 
(Miller Chapel, 2/21/79 ) 


ees 


In the assortment of little epistolary treatises known 
as II Corinthians, one encounters fully the multi-faceted 
personality and the wide range of apostolic moods which 
belonged to Paul. Here we meet Paul the compassionate one 
concerned about the welfare and economic needs of the saints 
in’Jerusalem ((Iili-Cor 859)" Paul: the, master of rhetorical 
reverses (10:1-13:14), Paul the player of defense and offence 
Simultaneously as he speaks about his apostleship, and Paul 
the reconcitier (1:1-2,1L3%-725-16).. « Most often, -an, attempt 
to bring unity and coherence to this typical mixture of 
Pauline thoughts and moods can become a preacher's nightmare. 
In fact, the evident complexity of Paul's message in a curious 
way enabled not only his Corinthian opponents to argue that 
his gospel was quite unclear (II Cor. 4:3), but also caused 
the author of II Peter to admit that Paul was at times 
rather difficult to understand, especially by the weak and 
unstable (II Pet. 3:16). Fortunately, the Scripture 
selected for this morning's sermon text is not terribly 
complicated; in fact, it is a passage which is "painfully" . 
clear to many of us. 

In II Corinthians 4:7-12, Paul presents his readers 
with the disturbing paradox that Jesus Christ lives only 
to the extent that individuals are willing to be given 
up to death for his sake. At first glance, this would not 
appear to be a very comforting thought, especially to those 
of us today who have come to thrive on a personalized eisegesis 
of the abundant life mentioned in John 10:10. For this reason, 
we may want to ask about Paul's possible meaning in II Cor. 4: 
7-12. Do we have here another N.T.variation on the theme 
of Christian self-flagellation and masochism? Is this a 
morbid death-wish treatise to display in some peculiar way 
the transcendence of God? Are these verses a manifesto for 
intensified guilt over our human inadequacy? To all of 
these questions, the answer is "yes" by those who wish to 
argue for the irrelevance of the church in today's problem- 
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ridden world. Indeed, the answer 

is "yes" by a large segment of semi- 
nary communities wherein many other- 
wise well-meaning individuals frus- 
trate their possibilities of knowing 
God's transcendent power by falsely 
either building themselves up or con- 
stantly tearing themselves down 
through guilt. To interpret these 
passages in this light would seem to 
miss both the entire dynamic of 

the original context and a much more 
positive hermeneutical process through 
which the original faith-witness can 


become powerfully meaningful for us 
today. 

About the middle of the first 
century, as Paul composed these 
verses, his paramount concern was 
restoring coherence to a church which 
héshadefoundeds? InsPIlyGorew+: 7-12, 
Paul does this by providing a concep- 
tual framework for the credibility 
of his apostleship. Unlike the cre- 
dential-bearing proponent of Jewish, 
Christian, and Gnostic syncretism, 
Paul is not impressed with worldly 
standards, superficial religion and 


spectacular personal claims. The 
Johnny come lately" syncretists 

ad attacked Paul's person, commit- 
lent, message and authority; the masses 
fere unfortunately as impressed then 


iS in similar settings they are impress- 


m todays > Itwas the, tragic tactic 
f transferring the allegiance of 
he people from God, Jesus and the 
linisterial paradigm of Paul himself 
(0 charlatans and false prophets 
no glorified themselves. There are 
lumerous parallels between the Cor- 
Mmthian church. crisis then and our 
situation in America today. Do we 
‘emember the events of Jones town 
ith that good-man-turned-gnostic 
lamed Jim Jones? Do we gauge correct- 
y the many cult movements and instant 
mosis of so-called faith-healers 
ind self-styled evangelists who gain 
ersonal profits at the expense of an 
xploited unsuspecting people? 

Paul's response to the Corinthian 
mtuation is particularly pertinent 
(Oo us. He reminds his readers then and 
ownot to lose sight of the perennial 
‘act that the transcendent power 
Belongs to God: and not. tovus!ow Through 
| series of images of seeming defeat, 
aul begins to recontextualize the 
flesus image of victory: 


"We are afflicted in every way but 
not crushed; perplexed but not 
horsakens struck down but not 
destroyed, always carrying in the 
pody thesdeath.of Jesus, so that 
the life of Jesus may also be mani- 
fested in our bodies." 


ome of us who have known the depths 
ff seeing your ideal projections for 
linistry and Christian community 
inderminded and dashed to the ground, 
man readily identify with Paul's 
‘loquence here. There is a sense in 
Thich we are instructed by Paul that 
she essence of faith is encountered 
then there is no empirical evidence 
f hope. The point of rediscovering 
the spirit of Jesus' life occurs when 
jf are willing to be given up to utter 
leath for his sake and his sake alone. 
In these few verses, Paul unites 
ine death of Jesus to the life of 
esus in such a way as to suggest that 
t is the task of the church never 
0 separate the two. This to me is 
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an essential, if seldom emphasized 
point in Pauhkine thought, since it 
would seem that in II Cor. 4:7-12 
Paul insists upon a willingness 

to make the life of Christ manifest 
in our lives. Although we do not 
know exactly how Paul perceived 

the details of the life of Christ, 
the canonical gospels help consider- 
ably e#igiwranytévent pyrauh lis shere 
not asking us to be Christian 
masochists; rather he asks us to 
recognize an eternal verity, namely 
that God has the power which, if 
recognized, can be imparted to us 
as a gift to overcome all negative 
images, propaganda, charlatans, 
false teachers and prophets through 
a life of making Jesus' life mani- 
fest in our bodies as we are willing 
to givesit.<alieupforehisisake, 

and his sake alone. 

As we look about the world 
today, this eloquent Pauline passage 
can take on many implications for 
those interested in restoring the 
witnessing church--witnessing to 
the theme of Jesus' life as a life 
for others, even unto death. It 
is andifferent.sort.of -bogic,. bux 
God's logic has always been so. It 
is doing and being anyway, as an 
African bishop once told me: 


"People are unreasonable, illogical 
and self-centered; love them anyway! 
If you do good, people will accuse 
you of selfish ulterior motives; 
dows00d allvWaye tr vou are success-— 
ful, you will win false friends 

and true enemies; succeed anyway! 
Honesty and frankness make you 
vulnerable; be honest and frank 
anyway! The biggest men with the 
biggest ideas can be shot down by 
the smallest men with the smallest 
minds; think big anyway! People 
favor underdogs, but follow only 
top dogs; fight for some underdogs 
anyway! What you spend years 
building may be destroyed overnight; 
build anyway! People really need 
help, but they may attack you if 
you help them; help people anyway. 
Give the world the best you have 
and you'll get kicked in the teeth 
every time. Give the world the 
best you possibly have, anyway!" 


ly 


I suspect that Paul knew what 
it meant to do things "anyway" and 
yet rejoice inthe sure sift of 
God's grace which, despite it all, 
allows the discerning eye to see 
the light shining in darkness. 
Howard Thurman called this the lumi- 
nous darkness. This morning we can 
know the luminous quality of dark- 
ness and collectively affirm with 
Paul that, as witnessing Christians 
today, we are struck down, oh yes, 
but not--no, never shall we be 
destroyed. AMEN. 


*** he “Revo Caan HaePeldermis fin 
his first year at PTS as New Testa- 
ment instructor. He has also de- 
livered a lecture on "Reflection on 
the History of Interpretation Re- 
garding the Queen of Sheba" during 
Black History Week. We thank him 
for his sermon and Phyllis Neal for 
her assistance in passing it along. 


INTERVIEW WITH CONRAD H. MASSA 


..as interviewed by Viewpoint Staff 
(V=Viewpoint; M=Dr. Massa) 


V: Could you give us some of your > 


church and academic background? 
M: I was born into a German back- 
ground Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklvn, Novae Lived in a. pre— 
dominantly Roman Catholic area 
and city, and went to schools 


with black children. Because of 


this, 91 <did not realize uncre 

I went to college and heard 
about WASPs that I was supposed 
to be part of the majority 
group in America. I grew up 

as a minority person. Mine 

was a working class family 

and my father was a sheet metal 
shop foreman and a marvelous 
natural mathematician. 


I started out to be an engineer, 


traveled an hour by subway to 
a_special public high school, 
and graduated first in my class 
in aeronautical engineering. 
World War II was not quite over 
so I was drafted into the Army 


and wound up as part of the army 
of occupation »inythe .So.,.Pacific. 
Somehow that experience convinced 
me I should do something else 
with my life. After discharge, 

I worked in accounting and bank- 
ing. 

It was during this time that 

I felt a special call to the 
ministry and enrolled at Colun- 
bia University and graduated 

three years later with honors. 
Then I came to Princeton Sem- 
inary. 

What churches have you served? 

I became Pastor of a church in 
East Orange, N.J., upon gradu- 
ation. This was in 1954 and the | 
church was in an area already 50% 
black. There was one black member 
When I left it 33 years later to 
come back here to do my doctorate 
the congregation was 15% black anc 
I had ordained the first black 
elder in Morris and Orange Pres- 
bytery. In 1954 all that was 
roughgaing an bP Afima Ly of onmed ia 
concerned group within the Church 
and we hand distributed invita- 
tions to worship in the neighbor- 
hood homes. When 30-40 black per 
sons attended on Palm Sunday, 

the roof fell in. 

One family (the mother was a deaci 
the father a trustee, and the son 
the superintendent of church 
school) told me that no more than 
half the congregation would be 
there when I returned from summer 
vacation, Titaturned ow tuey 
were the only ones who left at 
that point. I simply preached 
the whole gospel and treated 
everyone as a child of God. 

From there I was requested to com 
back to Seminary to do my doctor- 
ate and to teach preaching. Four 
years later, an an Assistant . 
Professor, I was called to Old 
First Church in Newark, N.Jd. 

I always enjoyed teaching but 
wanted to stretch more sides of 
me. Also, it was the beginning 
of the-1960's and a lot. of ex- 
citing things were happening out 
there and I wanted to be a part | 
of it. In Newark I was deeply 
involved in community and became 


i 
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a member of the first Commis- 
Sion of Religion and Race 

in the Synod of New Jersey. We 
had about fourteen different 
ethnic groups represented in 
that congregation. We started 

a storefront ministry, a 24-hour 
service to alcoholics, held week 
day preaching services, led 

a march on City Hall for educa- 
tion, renewed a historic Church 
building for its 300th Anniver- 
sary. 

After five years, I was invited 
totcomel toi Third! Ghurch;? Roches- 
ter. The ecumenical Board for 
Urban Ministry had invited 

Saul Alinsky to organize the 
Black community because Roches- 
ter nad, auracekr vourcinsc Obs 
Alinsky's group caused a 

great amount of dissension in 
the church before I came. My 
stewardship canvass in the Fall 
of 1966 saw pledges drop $25,000 
which represented 10% of the 
Qudgeie ofmthe “chunch,  .ithwas a 
very rough first year. There 
were three or four stands I 

had to take, any one of which 
could have ended my job; people 
were angry and wrote vitupera- 
tive letters. We weathered that. 
I became part of a group which 
started something called Roches- 
ter Jobs, Inc. We developed 
meaningful Black community organ- 
izations and economic things. 
The newspaper which was fighting 
Alinsky, both the writer of 

the editorial page and the pub- 
lisher of the paper, were members 
of the congregation. One of my 
elders headed the Board for 
Urban Ministry. My assistant 
pastor was president of a white 
auxiliary to the Black organi- 
Za brOM,s; FF LGHT o¢dl shad Leading 
people of both sides of the 
controversy on my board and con- 
gregation. I don't imagine 
anything could happen in terms 
of my tenure at Princeton 
Seminary which would possibly 
create any more tension than 
what I went through there. 
Residual racial feelings surfaced 
when the Angela Davis controversy 
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came along. The General Assem- 
bly met in Rochester (1971), 

and the fact was revealed that the 
church gave $10,000 for the defense 
fund of Angela Davis. Because it 
was revealed in Rochester, it 
seemed somehow that we had more 
involvement with it (which we 
didn't) but it did bring some of 
that blatant» racism ‘to the»fore 
again. I preached an interpretive 
sermon to give the church's posi- 
tion and a theological interpre- 
ta ULOMneDtrbrougnt some; more "of 
the phone calls and the hatred 
out. My young son got a call that 
said his father ought to be draggec 
out of the pulpit and have his 
robe torn off. We had $5,000 
worth of pledges canceled. 

Women's issues were rising during 
that period. What sort of adapta- 
tions did you have to make with 
that? 

It really wasn't very difficult 
because it was out of Third Church 
that the overture to the General 
Assembly for the ordination of 
women to the ministry originated, 
and that said something about the 
attitude of that congregation. 

I did work constantly on improv- 
ing things so the last years of 
Ny Ministry father’ Chumcharitty 
per-cent of our session was 

always women. We did that by 
bringing in even slates of 
nominees each time. The first 
woman President of the Board of 
Trustees was elected at my en- 
couragement and we called a woman 
assistant pastor in 1975. 

Did you use things like inclusive 
language in the services? 

I have paid attention to inclusive 
language for years and don't have 
asprop lem with “that. akiialls: it's 
really second nature to me. It's 
so much so that when I hear other 
people not use inclusive language 
it troubles me. 

What enticed you to come back to 
Princeton from the parish? 

That was an agonizing struggle; 

it really was. When the invita- 
tion came to me, I indicated to 
President McCord that there was 
absolutely nothing pushing me to 
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(M:) leave Rochester, and that 


there would have to be a pull, 
completely, from this direction. 
The first thing I always consi- 
der when I want to make a change 
is, can I leave where I am now? 
My primary obligation is always 
to “thesy 0 bt i mr doing see Ieirekst 
that it was a time I could leave. 
Then was the question, "Was this 
auto Deithad) Bawanted ato dovmwel "a 
considered this possibility and 
opportunity, I was struck by 

the fact that there is really 

no current member of the Prince- 
ton faculty who has had as 

recent and as extensive exper- 
lence in the pastorate as I've 
had. That realization more and 
more enforced itself on me as 
Godwsiicalds ctor mesiatethismiame. 

As Dean of the Seminary, I'll 
have the opportunities to have 
some influence on both the course 
of theological education and of 
the church at large. All my life, 
training, and experience to date 
have fitted me for the particu- 
lar combination of responsibili- 
ties to which I have been called 
here. 

Because of your intense urban 
ministry background, will that 
be a major emphasis you will make 
here? 

It would be an important emphasis 
I don't like to use the word 
"major" because our students 

come from all over the country 
and have a variety of interests. 
I have no desire to cajole every- 
ones. into) unbantmini simy we pete is 
tremendously important and I 

have met several times with 
Professor Gibson Winter on the 
Trenton Ecumenical Area Ministry. 
In Field Education, we have 
opened conversations with Dr. 
Russell Williams, Associate Exec. 
for Personnel of New York City 
Presbytery. He is black and is 


particularly interested in engaging 


both black and white students 
in minority churches in N.Y.C. 
Princeton could be more active 
in that area. However,-other 
parts of our culture are impor- 
tant and I want to encourage 
students to minister in Appala- 
chia and other needy areas. 


Because of your background of 
work with minority interests , 
will that become a focus of your 
work? 

I hope so! We really need more 
minority students for ministry 
in the United Presbyterian Church 
Frometheto Pela id .oangleutthis 7 
one of the reasons for my initia- 
tive with the Presbytery of New 
York City. We hope to open up a 
few good placements there for min 
ority students. This includes 
Asian and Spanish language studen 
Are there may Field Ed. churches 
that are unwilling to take a 
woman seminarian? 

No. Any church which we permit 
to file a placement description 
must be open to women. AS we go 
over these with students we make 
no distinctions based on sex--only 
background, vocational interests, 
goals. Unusual situations can 
occur. A-woman pastor who alread 
has a woman seminarian may specif 
ically request a man as the seco: 
student in the team. Or a male 
Minister with a male student may 
specifically request a woman stu- 
dent. Those kindsof stipulations 
make sense for a good all around 
learning experience. 

There have been women who have 
felt that the man minister in 
churches in which they worked cou 
not carry on a professional rela- 
tionship. What do you do in thos 
situations? 

Not every Field Ed. situation 
works out successfully in this 
regard or others. Sometimes a 
woman pastor and a woman student 
do not form a professional rela- 
tionship. The problem you raise > 
needs to be recognized by men who 
are pastors and by women who are 
moving into the profession. We 
are still learning in terms of 
these relationships because it is 
a new enough experience for a lot 
of people. Women face similar 
Situations in other professions-- 
and need to break through the 
stereotypes which are psychologi- 
cally imbedded even in the minds | 
of those whose will is good and 
whose desire is to create the | 
right atmosphere. That takes a 


| 
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EVER-a poem 


iver seen a angel cry? 

iver seen a baby die? 

iver seen a mother sigh? 

ler son at war she wonders why. 


iver seen a business fail? 

. child's face from fear grow pale? 
iver seen a small ship sail 

fith refugees who cry and wail? 


iver seen the black of night, 
mter in and cut off sight? 

. blind man stumble in his flight, 
vercome by helpless fright. 


iver seen a violent lust 

ape a girl, destroyher trust? 
‘ver seen a wife who must 

'tay home all day and polish dust? 


iver lost your mom or dad? 

iver seen a man go mad? 

iver sat and felt damn sad, 

nd had some schmuck say "Ain't so 
bad!" 


f all these things I've seen a few, 

ut hardly all, just some, like you. 

_ hope that we won't think we're 
through, 

‘ith God's given task until we do. 


Bead. Binan 


PTS, February 1979 
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FIRST. QUARTER CENTURY: 


A BIRTHDAY 
REFLEC TION 


by W. D. Moen 


Wednesday 31, January- 


Today marks the completion of 
my first quarter century in this 
world. Who would have guessed I might 
have lasted this long? Survival of 
the fittest, and here I am, still 
breathing. I wonder what happens 
now? Yes, I guess I do care. Butl 
haven't given up trying not to. Some 
things never change. 

Some things do. Last year at this 
time the world was very different. 
My life was a perfect bummer and I 
hated it. I was struggling then with 
some things which have since been 
resolved. I was searching for some 
answers which have since been given. 
I have reached some conclusions with- 
out which I could not have gone on. 


But now my life is different. 
Though [ram nots particularily wiser, I 
see, nevertheless, with different eyes. 
My shaken confidence has rerooted 
itself. My identity continues to crys- 
tallize. Who I am is more and more 
who I wish to be. -What I do is*me. 

How can this be? In the brief 
Space of a year, how can one life go 
to Hell and back? It has something 
to do with God. That is the only 
answer to such a question. 1978 was 
a pivotal year in the 'heilsgeschichte' 
of W. D. Moen. God was there. He 
heard my desperate cries and said to 
Himsel¥€; *"This*kid's chad enough. 

I've been leaning on 'im almost too 
long’" And so the Lord relented, gave 
me a break. Down in Havasupai Canyon 
sometime back in May He finally pro- 
vided the epiphany I needed to survive. 
He finally told me, after months of 
importunate clamoring, what I was 
supposed to do with my life. He 

told me I was a writer. To say that 
the revelation was a relief would be 
an understatement. I'd been waiting 
all my life to know. 

Things have changed. One of the 
gravest insecurities of my life has 
now been assuaged. Whatever else I 
have left to inspire paranoia, finding 
a vocation is not among them. 


certain amount of understanding. 
Anyone who has been discrimi- 
nated against is going to be 
sensitive to even a subtle 
indicator of further oppression. 
One has to be aware of her own 
feelings while, at the same 
time, not backing down from 
raising the issue and bringing 
it to conscious confrontation. 
Ask, "Do you realize what, 

by this action, you are saying 
implicitly to me?" A woman 
Should raise the issue. 

Our office initiated a meeting 
of women students back in Jan- 
uary and I asked Ms. Brostrom- 
OVRrien sto“eonduct 6. 1s0. thas 
women could be as frank as 

they wished. We want true feed- 
back. We will help any woman 
who needs our counsel or inter- 
vention. 

What model of ministry or views 
of ministry have helped you 
understand what you are doing 
in ministry? 

Neibuhr's study on the nature 
and purpose of the ministry 
which identified the role of 
"pastoral-director" proved to 
be a very valuable description 
for my experience. I hesitate 
to universalize that because 
mine has been an urban ministry 
to which that model seemed to 
speak. 

I see administration as a tre- 
mendously creative opportunity 
for teaching and leadership 
possibilities... :-A.new.elder 
once told me that the way I 
conducted a Session meeting, 
was, for her, the greatest 
learning experience of what the 


Presbyterian ethos was all about. 


When you implement an open pro- 
cess, and people respond to 

it and grow within it you see 
creative administration. 

I firmly believe in the preach- 
Ing Ministry. weltelrousbadt sthe 
one regular contact you have 
with the largest number of your 
congregation. You can interpret 
the whole gospel and its im- 
plications. 

The basic question I tried to 
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answer in preaching, counseling 
or administration was, "What is 
Gods intention for this people 
or this person?" My answer is, 
It is God's intention that this 
person be whole--salvation, growt 
in grace and in love of God and 
neighbor are aspects of such 
wholeness. This is the basic wa} 
I approach persons and my work. 
"What will enhance wholeness and 
bring wittisatbeut. " 

V: What are your impressions of 
Princeton Seminary after five 
months? 

M: I am enjoying it--the variety 
represented by students and facul- 
the openness. The basic problem 
is that it is not easy to commun: 
icate with my "constituency." 

If I want to express some thing 
about FPield.kd. .to.all; theverus 
dents, I don't have the pulpit 
kind of opportunity. ad Ssua 
pastor. I have appreciated the 
great freedom one has to work as 
an administrator and teacher. 
Personally, I have felt a good 
response from people 

V: Is there anything else on your 
mind you would like to say? 

M: One thing I do hope is that next 
year, as Dean of the Seminary, 

I may find opportunities to be | 
as a pastor to students, one to 
whom they can come "off-the- 
record". | 
My wife and I are discussing way 
we may use the Dean's house so © 
that times can be set when stu- 
dents may must drop by for a cup 
of coffee and to unload a bit. 
There is need for that kind of 
informal contact.and.1ts the 
best safeguard against tensions 
building up. It is always bette 
to talk about things as they com 
up rather than when they are | 
ready to explode. I much prefer 
that kind of human contact and 
relationship. 
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***We thank Dr. Massa for his time | 
and work in preparing this printed 
form of the interview and also thank 
Pam Harvey for co-interviewing under) 
the title "Viewpoint Staff". 


‘th full assurance, without a 
ment's hesitation, I can now 

‘lk smiling into the whirling pro- 
jller. 

But let's not engage in futile 
eculations about the ever present 
reat of my life's extension into 
.e future. This is a contempla- 
on of the present, not a prologue. 
' would serve me well to "be here 
jw". For a change. 
| So here I am, Bill Moen, smart- 
SS Mystic, iconoclast, gregarious 
mer, itinerant miscreant, writer, 
O-raider, artist, Indian-lover, 
ster, prophet and person. (This 


m too much for me.) And so here I 
a living in Princeton, going to 
minary, and not preparing for 
le ministry. It is the beginning 
© 1979, another year to think and 
‘ow rich. Or something. Another 
mo co Tind out what this: is “all 
pout. Another year to do all 
1ose things that should have been 
me years ago, but that don't really 
itter after all. And another year 
2 get closer to the goal: Jesus 
mist. But then, maybe I don"t 
sally have another year. 

All I have is what I am now; 
le accumulated experience of 25 
sars. Everything else has, or 
ill have, come and gone. "Nothing 
viv es," says Jackson Browne, 
3ut the way we live our lives." 
don't know how he knows that, but 
Meeriehtso All’. there: is ts what's 
Bide here. .But it's quite’ a 
2servoir. And it's getting deeper 
ll the time; deeper and wider and 
arder to fathom with every passing 
ay. It's no wonder I. am so fre- 
gently confused. . Well, that's as 
.0d an excuse as any. (Or maybe 
t has something to do with this 
scaying culture in which so many of 
s are stuck.) At any rate, I 
ind my values continuing to change, 
y priorities coming into an in- 
reasingly clear focus despite the 
orces which are otherwise making 
6 difficult to see. Though the 
Mad is getting steeper and more 
ostruc ted with rocks and ruts 
deing poorly tended), the way is at 
1eé same time getting narrower and 


m Of. courses, not) an exhaustive list. 
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easier to follow. Though I do get 
confused, it is only about peripheral 
things. Not about much of anything 
that matters. Which fact doesn't 
really help as much as it would seem: 
almost every concern in currency is 
peripheral. Life, it would seem, is 
primarily a problem in logistics. 

"SimpliftyyasinplifyhyevThat eis 
my cry, not only Thoreau's. Even at 
25°2% isPeléarsthatemyilifexuashtoorcon- 
plicated with more demand and commit- 
ments and "things" than is either heal- 
thy or necessary. I need to pare down 
the opulent range of my possessions. 
I need to limit the quantity of my 
involvements and concentrate on their 
quality. I need to learn to guilt- 
lessly say "No," to certain requests 
or expectations that people or organ- 
izations impose. The agenda, from here 
on out, needs to move from the focus 
of ‘a‘searchl ight tto: that tofirea;laser 
beam. “Purity of@heartis ttoowillione 
thing. "yer need that kimddfispurity. 
For God's sake. And my own. Other- 
wise I will be reduced to being just 
one more alienated, fragmented denizen 
of the 20th Century, schizoid, para- 
noid, and ineffectual. 

lt's"aretrugzie.celyseegnow yas 
I have never before how explicitly a 
struggle real living is. Existence 
and conflict are synonymous. That 
is easy enough to see. But what is 
traumatically difficult is learning 
to live with the unreconciled forces 
that would tear’ us©apart, the, contra- 
dictions that seem to render our lives 
incoherent, the black holes that would 
suck all the poetry from our souls. 
It's mostly no fun being a human and 
a sinner. We need constantly to be 
reminded of the Truth; we need con- 
stantly to repent of what we are. 
How often do I find myself dissatis- 
fied with myself, thought, word or deed? 
How often am I surprised by sin? Yet, 
how often have I been reminded that I 
ought not be surprised? Only when I 
have accepted myself as hopeless have 
I obtained hope. Only when I have let 
go have I been able to hang on. I 
am determined that my life not be deter- 
mined by my self-determination. If 
God doesn't get in, this lifeboat is 
sunk. 

If there is one consistent theme 
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the casual reader will discover 
running through this narrative, my 
life, that is the one: my need 
for God. Without Him, there is not 
the slightest hope of a happy end- 
ing, let alone a decent plot. 
Without Him, this story would not 
be worth writing; the character 
development would be too poor. 
my heart wouldn't be in it. As 
much of a drag as life usually is, 
without God it would be abysmal. 
I'm not saying this because it sounds 
good. I'm saying this because I 
can't nelipetysoAlthouchs) Lulove 
the Earth and all that God has made 
in it,°I° think it would. be.safe.to 
say thavtauenate «thisiworld. as lrcan 
scarcely stand the torment of being 
here. The presence of God is the only 
respite, the only refuge there is. 
At least, He's the only one that I 
have found. 

Life continues anyway. I 
move on toward who I am becoming; 
there is hope, always hope, even 
thought the prospect of the reali- 
zation of that hope remains incredible. 
But God, in His unsearchable pro- 
vidence, has brought and continues 
to bring into my life just a small 
circle of friends and lovers who 
somehow make the whole damn thing 
worth the trouble. In the final 
analysis (he confidently asserts 
at twenty-five) it is only these 
handful of people who love me and whom 
I am able to freely love in return, 
who make any difference in this 
traumatic enterprise, ie., Life. 
Certainly my possessions, my accom- 
plishments and my non-accomplish- 
ments, my talents and abilities, 
and the battles I have won make no 
difference, not or ever. All there 
is is God and what He had made: : 
Creature and Creation. Nothing else 
provides me with the exquisite delight 
which emanates from that holy center. 

What else can I say for my- 
self in this, my twenty-fifth year? 
Reiteration pile suspect, \rervad ly that 
is left to me now. I have rambled 
on* in avfashionn thatwisscertai nly 
not becoming of such a cogent thinker 
as Ii® Wet l-could stunbileron* through 
many more paragraphs had I not the 
good sense to know when there is 


And 


PitbLellLett. to Say.) And. so. lewis 
say only a little more. 

This past year, 1978, has been 
an expensive one. In fact, the 
first five months of it were probably 
the worst contiguous five months of 
my life. I shrink, even now, from 
the merest remembrance of that time. 
Yet, I have no assurance that I shall 
not, someday, be similarly downtrod- 
den, bludgeoned by circumstance and 
my inability to laugh in the face of 
adversity. Perhaps the path leads 
continually upward, and it is only 
by falth» thatilican evenvorrer-sucn a 
fragile speculation, but I have seen 
that the way does not move upward in 
the sense most comforting to those 
stuck withtcthis? frail humanity.” “aire 
does not get more tolerable with the 
mere passage of time; not even for 
the. Christian: Sutfening, Son thereon 
trary, is integral both to the exis- 
tence of the disciple and the profli- 
gate. The only difference between thé 
two that, I can see is ‘that for one 
of them the suffering is salvific, 
redemptive. 

At twenty-five I seem to be no 
less a sinner, no more fully human tha 
IT have ever been. The anguish and 
the joy comes and goes in no more pre: 
dictable a manner than before. For 
all my endearing follies, my care- 
fully cultivated idiosyncrasies, my 
outrightastupidities seam woul UE 
accepted by a few and still loved by 
One whose passion is more to be 
treasured than,’ well...anything. And 
when the discourse gets to that point 
there is nothing left to be clever 
about. 


*e*EDITORIAL NOTE** 


VIEWPOINT is not and will not become 
a community soapbox or personal pul- 
pit. The editorial privilege will 

be exercised to more clearly define 
the stated character of the journal. 


Lt 


SOCIAL ACTION 
SOCIAL ACTION REPORT 
Dy Pee Rae kK 


Well, you see, way back at the 
beginning of the academic year I had 
this idea of what the Social Action 
sommittee was supposed to function 
like. And at our very first meet- 
ing this was sort of sidetracked. 
Bicranywayse Loti think Tt is 
obvious that there is a crying need 
for two things in regard to social 
>oncerns and the seminary in general. 
Ine is coordination and the other 
is community. 

As far as coordination is con- 
serned the Social Action (SA) Com- 
nittee has given birth to the Coal- 
ition of Seminarians Against Apar- 
theid, we financially support Plow- 
share (the disarmament group) and 
we have some ties with Hope for the 
Hungry. Unfortunately, there is a 
distinct lack of communication and 
mutuality of concern among these 
sroups as well as between them 
and the more established campus 
organizations on campus. It was 


the original intention of the leader- 


ship of the SA committee that we 
oe a group concerned with coordi- 
Jation and communication between 
these varied groups. 

In the weeks since September, 
ve have seen silly and needless 
things, such as scheduling conflicts, 
Indermine the effectiveness of 
2ach group. This is not necessary. 
-t was also the intention of the 
9A committee to provide a theologi- 
val framework on which all the 
fitorts by students “in this direc+ 
sion could be placed. Thus, some 
fision of the whole, in light of 
mich each individual issue, would 
»e more clearly perceived by the 
-ommunity. 

Instead, what we have now is 
sargely a number of separate groups 
jith independent agendas. The 
Mpression is not evident that there 
S any kind of unified theological 
Pirit underlying each concer. 

fe here at seminary may have a 
endency to take the relevance of 


the Gospel to the social order for 
granted. The rest of this culture, 

as I have learnedin ten years of in- 
volvement, has yet to understand this 
connection at all. Therefore, we must 
become more articulate in our con- 
viction that the Good News of God 

in Cnrise speake Girec tly to every 
oppression, need, heartbreak, anxiety, 
and hopelessness, whether it be person- 
al, interpersonal, or systemic, local 
or global, economic or emotional. We 
preach the same gospel to the rape 
victim as to the starving child, 

the same liberation is offered to 
bureaucrat and to prisoner. 

Anyway, I would like to see a 
summit meeting of the leadership of 
the various groups and concerns on 
campus before May tp see if we can get 
better organized for the coming fall. 
This would include SA, Plowshares, 
Hope for the Hungry, the Women's Cen- 
ter, ABS, ISA, and Amnesty Internation- 
al. I suggest a minimum goal of a 
unified calendar... 


In the realm of community, (the 
lack of whichis’ a chronic complaint 
around here) the SA committee has been 
working on the idea of developing a 
community center, complete with var- 
ious refreshments, in the newly reno- 
vated cellar of Alexander Hall. 

Support for this has been great. We 
are in the process of selling shares 

at $5 apiece, which will be returned 
once the idea gets on its feet. We 
hope to open as soon as we have enough 
money for two weeks. The center 
(preliminarily entitled, "The Agora" ) 
will be open four nights a week, Thurs- 
day through Sunday. Coupons, redeem- 
able for tea, snacks and other refresh- 
ments, will be sold for 35¢. 

The committee intends for this 
to be a place where students and fa- 
CUPty Can come LO O1SsCuSS Sul fand 
just unwind without going to the Annex. 
It is intended to be the beginning of 
a solution to our community problem. 
Thursday nights are to be focused 
on a specific topic or presentation. 
Friday nights we will try to have 
entertainment. (Burt Mayne, who is 
our SA Moderator and who has one 
record out, will be our inaugural act.) 

So if you are interested in becom- 


ing a sponsor see me or Burt or 
Cosmic Pete. We need $65 to open. 


¥*¥*Paul Rack, Burt Mayne and Peter 
Ferriby are the leadership of the 
Social Action Committee this year 
(not to be confused with the Social 


Chairperson position, held by Travis 


Adams, and responsible for "social 
affairs" like, dances, etc.) 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
by Kelby Cotton, et al. 


Amnesty International is an 
independent, impartial organiza- 
tion which works through the mobil- 
ization of: world: public opinion 
to effect the release of "Prisoners 
of Conscience" (those persons being 
imprisoned by reason of their reli- 
gion, political -peliefs, ethnic.” 
origin, sex and who have not used 
nor advocated violence) and the 
complete abolition of torture and 
the death penalty. The group here 
at PTS is part of the Campus Net- 
work of AI. The Campus Network is 
one of the many action programs of 
AIUSA through which students, 
staff and faculty can express 
their concern and help improve the 
situation of those suffering per- 
secution. 

In attempting to help portray 
what the group here on the PTs 
campus is and does, three members 
have volunteered the following 
brief statements. The statements 
will be interspersed with infor- 
mation on AI and the workings of 
the Campus Network here. 


HHH 


It really doesn't make any sense 
that I am wasting my precious 
seminary time with Amnesty Inter- 
national..«b.don't..have any ;rela- 
tives living under an oppressive 
regime in Brazil; I've never even 
heard of most of the obscure places 
where people are being imprisoned 
and abused; and the chances are not 
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very likely that I will ever be awa- 
kened in the middle of the night and 
hauled off to be tortured for no appar- 
ent reason. in fact,.most of.you who 
read this will no doubt discover, upon 
closer inspection, that you have no 
reason to get involved either. You and 
I would have no reason to get involved 
in this extra-curricular activity if we 
expected something in it for ourselves; 
it doesn't even count as a practicum. 
But there is something in it for 
the untold thousands who are yearly 
incarcerated and brutally tortured 
without reprieve. AI advocates the 


‘cause of those who are otherwise voice- 


less and who would otherwise go to their 
deaths without the slightest hope of 
rescue. In Tignt.of this, Ale -symoos 
is remarkably apt: a candle, wrapped 
in’ banded: wire ¢ .buG burnimees cule. 

Or course, L'il probably never 
meet anyone who's been set free because 
of my Letter, and I certainly “have 416 
illusions about receiving a reply from 
Fidel Castro. SUAS) fareas cag t sec, 
theres no glory in it. « You. just iw. ce 
these same old letters and mail them of 
and never hear ya thing about 2c o= 50 Lm 
all those letters add up and pretty soc 
government officials get embarrassed | 
that so many people know about their | 
ugly activities. And that's when a 
the AI candle really burns. I think | 
Jesus likes that. Maybe that's what’ S| 
Lost. HOL ame. 


HEX 


Campus Networks concentrate on 
Urgent Action appeals and Country | 
Campaign work. UA appeals are for in-| 
dividuals who are in need of immediate) 
intervention. We mobilize our members 
to send either telegrams or airmail 
letters. These cases mainly concern 
torture, the death penalty, people 
who have simply "disappeared", and 
prisoners who need immediate medical 
attention. Also, there are periodic 
campaigns mounted against a country 
where the human rights violations are | 
particularly flagrant and widespread. 
In 1977, AI organized campaigns con- 
ceming the USSR, Argentina, the Phil- 
ippines, Chile, Uganda, among others. jj, 


\ 
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In trying to understand why I 
or CLC lpates ifneAly.= Lound:<hat. three 
oncepts kept coming to mind. These 
nterrelated concepts are the basis 
f my concern for tortured and power- 
2ssness. 

The first is my understanding 
f God/human relationship. I re- 
=ct the hierarchical model. God 
s not the only Subject and human- 
ind is not his object which he 
anipulates. There are internal 
2lations between God and human- 
ind; Subject/subject. God cares 
Or us and loves us, and in return is 
oved by sourddtove,.for bimse.This 
ivine/human relationship should be 
aradigmatic for human/human rela- 
ionship. We cannot treat one 
10ther as objects, which is what 
appens in these AI cases, as well 
s elsewhere. 

The second concept is the fact 
fat asa Christian, I look to Jesus 
nrist as being the configurative 
went for my life. His caring for 
ne poor is configurative for me 
S is his concern for wholeness. 
is model was one of subject/sub- 
2ct relationship. He acknowledged 
ad affirmed the internal rela- 
ions with his leper brothers and 
meceors aa And. tha t..s) Darst.of.what 
t means to be a member of the body 
f Christ, to realize that we are 
fl internally related and part of 
ne another. 

Finally, the above can be con- 
igurative, can come alive only in 
elife of faith, which isa life of 
mixis. For me, there is no. faith 
fe there is no action. —The very 
act that I would profess Jesus as 
ne Christ for me, and yet do noth- 
ng at whatever societal level in 

y context to stop the killing 
mechildren and to stop ‘torture is 
misphemous. I.must do this, I 

ast make a decision to act, or 

ise I cannot honestly call myself 
‘Christian. 


HHH 


Through the Campus Network, 
sssages of intervention flood 
ithorities in charge and serve as 
source of hope for families and 


| 


friends of the persons whose funda- 
mental human rights have been violated. 
AI continues to receive numerous reports 
expressing the value of letters and in 
many cases, these personal testimonies 
have said that the letters are the only 
hope to save a life, to prevent torture, 
or otherwise ameliorate a prisoner's 
eondi trons. 


HHT 


Psalm 139:133. Every few weeks a 
new letter comes in. A snatch from the 
life of someone I've never heard of in 
someplace I've never been. Prison. 
Torture.» «Denial of what. it, means. to 
be human. An address. A call, am 
"urgent appeal" straining from the 
printed page to give voice to its human 
ery of anguish. 

What is being asked of me, Lord? 
I, whose circle of love is drawn so 
small. I whose life sleepwalks along 
the familiar paths. I who hardly have 
a thought for any but the most insis- 
tent persons, the most sensational head- 
lines, and then for but a fleeting mo= 
ment. What is the meaning of this . 
letter? 

Could it be you have not given 
up on me, Lord? That somehow you still 
take seriously those promises of ser- 
vice of my impetous youth? That even 
now, when you know the cold barrenness 
of my love, the empty grandeur of my 
hollow words, you still call on me for 
some gesture of human solidarity? Do 
you really think I can be waked out of 
my selfish tomb, called forth from the 
stinking grave I have made for myself? 
Lazarus I am not, O Lard. Nor even 
worthy to be called any longer your 
friend. 

And yet a letter comes. Here is 
one in need. Or rather two. Or 
perhaps rather all. The Jericho road, 
it seems is strewn with victims. You, 
in your love, have identified yourself 
with their suffering and reached out in 
your compassion. And you, in your love, 
do not leave me to my sleep in isola- 
tion, but roll away the heavy stone 
of my sin and bid me once again come 
forth and join in your work. 

Truly your mercy is everlasting 
and your steadfast love to us has no 


end. 
HHH 


In closing, we welcome any 
and all who wish to participate 
with us in the PfS group. Please 
contact either Gary Pemberton, or 
one of the people who helped write 
this piece. Shalom. 


Wm. Moen, Kelby Cotton, 
Ken Henke 


BREAD FOR THE WORLD 
By Hugh J. Matlack 


The seminary group called 

"Hope for the Hungry" began with 
students who, for the most part, 
were members of the organization 
Bread for the World. Hope for 
the Hungry organized the fast on 
March 2nd and the money saved 
by the food service (about $130) was 
was donated to Bread for the World 
(BFW). My purpose in this arti- 
cle is to describe BFW and how you 
can join it, if you are so moved. 

BFW is a Christian citizens 
movement which operates under the 
policy that, as Christians and 
citizens, we are responsible for 
encouraging governmental policies 
toward national and world hunger 
issues that are beneficial to the 
needy. It is true that govern- 
mental policy can have a large im- 
pact on the hunger situation--either 
to better it by providing essential 
aid to a famine-racked country (for 
example) or to make it worse. 
Arthur Simon in his book Bread for 
the World writes: "The policies 
of the U.S. government are espe- 
cially crucial regarding world hun- 
ger. Our nation can lead countless 
persons out of hunger or lock them 
into despair and death. Citizen 
impact, on U?S. policies is, therefore, 
our most important tool in the strug- 
gle against hunger." (p. 166) 
This is the central philosphy of BFW. 

The BFW staff researches hunger 
issues, provides educational tools 
to members, and informs BFW members 
of current hunger issue concerns so 
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that they might act through writing 
letters, organizing forums, etc. 

The BFW membership acts as a lobby- 
ing force by directing letters to re- 
sponsible officials and by informing 
their peers of the hunger issue. Such 
is the work of Hope for the Hungry. 

Membership in BFW costs $10 
(yearly) which entitles you to a month] 
newsletter and a free copy of Simon's 
book, "Bread for the World. Members 
are organized according to congression- 
al districts. BFW is the only nation- 
al citizen lobby concentrating on 
the world hunger issue. 

I mention two coming activities 
concerning Hope for the Hungry and BFW. 
First, in April on the 20th, the semi- 
nary will join others around the coun- 
try in observing Good Day. We will 
have a short filmstrip on BFW and 
leaflets will be available on the 
organization. | 

Secondly, the Con-Ed department | 
is offering a BFW orientation seminary 
on “April 30th*¢3 p rm.) “untaleMayec ; 
Croan)... Sl baw a led by Mary 
Evelyn Jegen, S.N.D., the Exec. Direc-| 
tor for the BFW Educational Fund, Inc./ 
It is FREE to seminary students, who | 
must register, however. Contact Con- — 
Ed.ts) aimexte reo. 

If you have questions on Hope for, 
the Hungry or BFW, you may contact 
Carol Leet, 157 Erdman Hall (921-0218)) 
or Hugh Matlack; 367 Erdman Hall 
(924-7482). 

The BFW address is 207 East 16th | 
ot., NY; NY'T0003. “The? phone: mumper 
is (212) 260-7000. 


marijuana are not Hugh's only con- 


) : 
**#*#Qbviously, junior high's and 
cern. ; 


"She had a dour Presbyterian mind 
and a code of morals that pinned down 

and beat the brains out of nearly 7 
thing, thatuwas pleasant tovdo. | 


John Steinbeck 
East of. Eden 
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LOWSHARE 


by Peter Sulyok 


de shall judge between the nations, 
and shall decide for many peoples; 
ad they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, 

| and their spears into pruning hooks; 
ation shall not lift up sword against 
Ha blon , 

j2ither shall they lean war any more. 

--Isaiah 2:4 


One morning at breakfast, I 
verheard the final word of an argu- 
went at a neighboring table: 

Nuclear weapons are out. No one is 
oing to use them," one seminarian 
mod. .“T. don't care what you" tell me; 
t won't matter what kind of weapons 
lussia uses, they won't be worth 
aything when they're out-numbered 
ight to one by Chinese." 

i) Now I didn't hear the context 

f this remark (and here at seminary 

2 are taught to examine the total 
jontext), but hearing what I did, the 
jires inside me immediately began 

m burn. They raged. first for the 
jitter disregard for human life which 
Pn be freely and unconscionably dis- 
Missed over breakfast. I am talking 
Sout the matching up of eight human 
lives to one as if they were puppets. 

| Second, they burned because of 
me myths expounded in this, the final 
prid of an argument. 

| Imagine that people still be- 
eve no one will use nuclear weapons, 
ne new techonology of highly accurate 
uclear weapons brings along with it 
jae new ideology that a limited nuclear 
Pr is feasible. We live with this 
leology today. 

Also imagine that people still 
hink it relevant to argue greater 
ambers of troops against lesser 
ambers. This is thinking in the 
ist. We live in the present. 

There is not much we can do 
out the first point; people either 
ive God's respect and share his 
pve for humanity or they don't. 
jit in the second case, we can work 
wards exploding these myths and 
n the process, use the facts to 
vally apply our Biblical and theolog- 


ical insights to saving humanity. 
And with God's grace, we might just 
have some effect on the first point. 

A group of seminarians has formed 
on campus mwapthe this egz0dis .omhnelip 
create a climate in which reversing 
the arms race becomes politically 
feasible. Our name is PLOWSHARE. 

We believe the arms race and the 
nuclear issues inherent in it to be 
the most crucial problem confronting 
the human family today. 

We have been inspired in part 
by the work and words of William Sloane 
Coffin; *JIreiwho-bils -curréenthlyiupcin 
arms over the armament issue. His 
Disarmament Convocation at Riverside 
Church in N.Y.-., December 4-5, drew 
more than six-hundred people from 
forty states. The convocation was an 
attempt by the church to “address the 
grave implications of the arms race." 

"With the capacity at present to 
kill everyone in the world twelve times 
over," Coffin questioned, "We still 
won't face the question, 'When is 
enough?' Meanwhile, the poorest and 
the neediest among us have become modern 
day lepers." 

PLOWSHARE believes the answer to 
Coffin's question: "When is enough?" 
is "NOW!" The megatonage of the world's 
nuclear arsenal, which continues to 
increase, is now several million times 
the explosive force of the bomb that 
destroyed Hiroshima. The answer is 
"NOW! Ww 

We're realistic. There's not 
much we can do. 

But we have to try. We have to 
try to. create a climate in which 
things can happen. A climate for new 
ideas to grow. 

PLOWSHARE is creating this cli- 
mate by educating ourselves so we might 
educate others. Our group is set up 
with this purpose in mind. 

We have a main group of those 
interested in the issues. Inside that 
larger group we have two sub-groups 
of those who wish a more active role 
other than general membership. 

The first is the Research and 
Fact Compilation Group which, through 
individual and small group study, ex- 
poses the issues by documenting immed- 
iate and long term dangers of the 
arms race and related nuclear themes. 


It cannot be emphasized enough the 
importance of this group. We are 
dealing with a problem that is so 
large in scope that we might easily 
get, Lositein mt., daliene. sub scroup 
brings concrete issues to the gen- 
eral membership to act on. 

For example: Research was done 
on the plutonium nuclear trigger 
plant “in *Kocky #latssrcColo geuthis 
information was placed on file in 
Speer Library at the circulation 
desk where anyone can request it 
by simply asking for "PLOWSHARE". 

We then invited Mike Jendrzejczyk 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
to present a slide show and talk. 
Letters were sent to the Rocky 
Flats Plant expressing our concern 
over the environmental dangers 
present to those in the Denver area. 

The second sub-group is the 
Letter Writing and Speakers Group. 
Using the research obtained, this 
group compiles targets for letter 
writing campaigns, sample letters, 
letters to the editor and petitions. 
There is much work to be done. 
We cannot do it alone. Commit your- 
self to learning more about these 
issues. Act on them. Become at 
least a general member of PLOWSHARE 
and educate yourself to educate 
others. Join PLOWSHARE! 


RE* PEtCrVOULYOK LS, COAOn@ina von wor 
PLOWSHARE. 


WHY TRENTON? 
by Christian Iosso 


I write partly in answer to 
Mark Carlson's challenge to the 
socialS'action Ychbubps!sfonvcampus. 
In Viewpoint's last issue he claimed 
that “unless each group assumes 


a resolute commitment to the seminary 
community and seeks to witness to and 


influence it, these social action 
groups will amount to nothing but 
an assortment of detached voluntary 
social clubs for people who pity 
prisoners, hungry children, empty 


missile sites and dying city churches." 


(eG syequatly. 
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I think Mark is somewhat mis- 
taken inattributing their lack of | 
"presence in the community" to the 
groups he mentions. The traditional 
lack .ofinterest.in_social justiceat 
Princeton Seminary is not due to the 
ineffectiveness of the cause-groups ther 
selves. Rather, it seems to me that 
the reverse is true. The groups' in- 
effectiveness is due to the general 
hacks Of WInbercsS ts Lit. OF) dna | 1 Ot laaeenl 
acting on, measures aimed at amelior- 
ating .socialsconditions:. 

But certainly there are enough 
lectures and discussions, films and 
meetings being held daily at the semi- 
nary by the various groups. What 
more does Mark want? Perhaps an 
illustration, from the dining hal wade 
help. Two weeks ago I sat with a 
group that included 2 faculty members 
and 2 con-ed. pastors. After a few 
announcements, one of the pastors 
said, “Coming, inndromathenoutsade, 
this place seems a hot-bed of social 
concern. Our faculty members had to 
note, though, that the flurry was only ff 
apparent. To paraphrase, it seemed 1 
that the groups mentioned had about as) 
much effect on the community as those 
announcements had on the hungry 
cafeteria--nothing serious enough for 
indigestion. 

What Mark wants, and what I 
would like to see, can be seen to some 
degree in Trenton. Here I write about) 
the only thing in my seminary experiené: 
that I feel almost entirely happy abou’ 
I wrote an article last year on "The 
Trenton House" and will not repeat too! 
much from that article. Let me note 
here some advantages to living in 
Trenton--advantages that put living in 
Trenton on a somewhat different level 
than going to meetings and hearing 
speakers. Moving out of the campus 
fishbowl and attempting to structure 
one's life around social commitments 
can be a more converting experience 
than most I know at the seminary. In /*i 
the past, a communal house has been 
very rewarding for seminarians who hav) 
some interest in things outside the 
seminary's continuation. 

At this point, if the main house } 
down here is to continue, an almost 
entirely new group is needed to take 
it over and transform it in their own 


? 
ay. Thinking back over my own 
wo years and from what I know of 
revious efforts in Newark and Tren- 
on, a mixed group of single seminar- 
ans with field work in Trenton is 
est. Compatibility is good, of 
ourse, but all real communities take 
ork, and the latter provides some 
esting of the former. 

fronacally, spnoush, “Movie to 
renton is not giving up on the sem- 
nary or merely enriching one's own 
xperience. Having invested a cer- 
ain amount of energy in student 
;overnment and other efforts at 
meliorating the seminary situation, 
am convinced that the Trenton op- 
‘lon represents something more sig- 


mer cant, than. most, “if -not ‘allyother 
Itudent initiated activities. At 
east for the next few years, rela- 


‘ively little change seems likely 
mn the operations of the seminary. 
‘he student body in general may con- 
jinue to have its consciousness 
slightly raised while it is here-- 
lespite the environment's insulation-- 
but to change the place at all re- 
juires that one stand significantly 
ver against it. In my own experience, 
nvolvement in Trenton has had a 
\otentially more substantial im- 
met Ona, thas,direction: thancany 
other efforts. 

As for those who pity "dying 
pity churches," Mark's character- 
mzation-is correct, to a limited 
Pxtent. He has lived in Trenton 
while working on (pitying?) the N.J. 
youncil of Churches ministry to farm- 
workers and he knows the situation. 
is I suspect he realizes , however, 
pity is by no means one's basic 
notivation in urban work. Then, 
if one pities dying churches, one 
Bities all churches’, for the city is 
nerely the place where various 
scclesiastical pathologies are most 
advanced. It takes a certain kind 
of strength, though, to look at both 
she church's weakness and our own 
weaknesses. If God's power is made 
Xerfect in weakness, however, then 
perhaps the city is the place not for 
m ty but for celebration, not ‘to be 
vritten off but to be revived. This 
article then is only in part a 
Tesponse to Mark; it is also an 


too, 


invitation to some of those present- 
ly on campus who might be interested 
in new or different forms of ministry. 


**#*Those interested in the Trenton 
"project"are encouraged to contact 
any of those in Trenton, CHAi§ 10880 of 
MARK CARSON. * * * 


THE SECOND DOOR: ABS 


By Mark Carlson 


From the conglomeration of social 
action groups on campus to the doors 
of ABS (Association of Black Seminar- 
ians) our look at student organizations 
turns.” © Just asthe (pages: ofsithis assue 
of Viewpoint were offered for response 
by the social action groups, so the 
same open offer is extended and encour- 
aged to all other groups on whose doors 
we knock. God willing, we shall knock 
on the doors of two more groups before 
the semester ends. The fundamental 
belief of this journey is that exami- 
nation is meaningful and fruitful 
with only those groups which are of the 
greatest resource, potential and in- 
tegrity. It is that bearing of fruit-- 
in dialogue, in groups and in the full 
community--which is the aim. 

Last issue we challenged the 
social action groups to demonstrate a 
deeper presence in and witness to the 
community; this issue the focus shifts 
slightly to encourage ABS to become 
publically vocal as a group. Silence 
has hovered about like a fog all year. 
Except for Black History Week (an 
annual event) and the fall lecture 
series on religion and slavery in 
America (which was "co-sponsored" by 
the History Dept. and helped especially 
by Drs»Mulder),ovirtually nothing’ of 
Black concern or perspective as a 
group has been vocalized publically. 
Dr. Felder's sermon printed in this 
issue is the first piece in Viewpoint, 
but he did not preach it as an official 
spokesperson of ABS. No voice of 
any minority status would have repre- 
sented PTS at General Assembly if 
elections were postponed an extra week. 
On such a crucial issue as South 


1% 


African apartheid and/or its per- 
tinence to this seminary, ABS has 
taken no public stand. No comment 
on the Black Studies Proposal has 
been made since last year's spring. 
New student recruitment and the new 
thrust toward urban field work (re- 
ported by Viewpoint in Dr. Massa's 
interview this issue) also could 
serve as focal concerns for the voice 
of ABS. 

When the most significant 
social issue on campus and the most 
important academic studies question 
lie unspoken for, persons outside 
ABS are left to wonder why. But, 
WHAT IS WORSE, the majority (rest- 
ing content on inertia, prejudices 
and dingy, superficial "concessions" 
of the '60's) are allowed to not 
bother wondering about anything at 
all. I certainly wish to respect 
the right of any group to their pri- 
vacy and their silence and not all 
the issues mentioned here may be 
appropriate for comment at the pre- 
sent time. But the future minis- 
ters of the church should never be 
allowed to pass the seminary year 
with treir only possible encounter 
with Black perspective and concerns 
being a few lectures and chapel 
services and personal conversation in 
the dorm and cafeteria. I offer 
these pages of Viewpoint (as I 
have repeatedly on a personal level 
throughout the year) as at least 
one vehicle for the purposes of ABs. 


CAMPUS CONCERNS 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF STUDENT- 
TRUSTEE INTERACTION ON INVESTMENTS 


By Richard McDermott 


As of March 6, some significant 
interchange of perspectives has 
happened both in the student-trustee 
meeting January 29 and subsequent 
discussions with Dr. McCord. The 
church proxy resolutions, which were 
compiled by Sister Valerie Heinonen 
in New York City, have been sent to 
the Finance Committee of the board of 
trustees. The most recent meeting 


with Dr. McCord left us with the impres 
Sion that these resolutions will be 
reviewed and that there is some reason 
to expect favorable consideration on 
four of the proxies, that is, the 

four which are directly related to the 
Seminary's portfolio. These four 
proxy resolutions were handed tONDE. 
McCord at the most recent meeting, en- 
abling him to peruse them prior to his 
departure for South Africa, where he 
will represent the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches (of which he is 
president), at a meeting of the Re- 
formed Churches of South Africa over 
Social concerns. In accordance with 
the promise of Mr. John Templeton (cha: 
of the trustee's Finance Committee) to 
inform the student government of the 
Committee's voting on the proxies, a 
request for that information was sub- 
mitted in writing to Dr. McCord. The 
information is to be available by 
March 26. 

These recent developments offer 
some hope that the Finance Committee 
will consider seriously the need to 
express to the cmmpanies which are in- 
volved in South Africa a concern for 
its black majority and the plight 
which they suffer under the DOLiey Om 
apartheid. | The establishing and sus- 
taining of an ethically responsible 
position in relation to these par ticu- 
lar companies is one for which the 
Student Government will continue to 
work. The movement of the trustees — 
in the coming month on these issues Wi. 
be a first step toward the guidelines — 
which were offered to the trustees 1n- 
the January meeting, and will open nev 
possibilities for student input, hope- 
fully to be consummated in a student- | 
trustee meeting on May 30. 
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‘THIS PAPER WAS SUBMITTED BY Robert 
L. Davis (Coalition of Seminarians 
Against Apartheid) to Seminary 
Conference, March 14, 1979. 


| For nearly a decade, the Pres- 
ibyterian church in the United States 
has been engaged in analysis and 
interpretation around the question 
of American corporate investment in 
Southern Africa. Their assessment 
jof the ways in which they could 
influence meaningful social change 
has led to various actions: pressure 
on U.S. corporations conducting bus- 
iness in Southern Africa, legal and 
congressional actions, relief work 
and support for humanitarian pro- 
\jgrams of liberation movements, 
|Support of economic sanctions 

and research and education projects 
concerning the issues involved. 

The underlying assumption informing 
these actions is that the apartheid 
system of South Africa is an unjust 
and illegitimate government, main- 
taining itself by its sophisticated 
4se of violence and coercion. 

[The growing strength and prosperity 
If the South African government in 
‘the face of almost unanimous inter- 
jlational opposition has led many 
jinalysts to agree that the foun- 
lation of South Africa's power is 

nN its rapidly expanding economy, 
‘hich relies heavily on the continual 


Gant. oy as 


__ _SOUTH AFRICA 


viewpoint 


March 33, 1979 


Update on South Africa 
by Mark Carlson 


With the events of this past 
week the movement on campus against 
apartheid in South Africa reached 
its first major focus of intensity. 
First, the senior e4tass,refused to 
donate any gift to the seminary 
upon graduation until the seminary’ 
relation to South Africa is of such 
character that the gift can be do- 
nated in good conscience. The gift 
will be heid in a separate bank 
account until that time. Second, 
the seminary conference (which is 
composed of representatives from 
students, faculty, and administra- 
tion) passed four resolutions 
condemning apartheid as “unjust 
and immoral” and commending Student 
Government in its work with the 
Trustees towards agreeable guide- 
lines and committee. Also included 
in the resolutions were a note of 
appreciation of the Trustees® 
willingness to review their own 
1970 guidelines, a recognition 
that the full seminary community 
must share in any sacrifices as a 
result of obeying the teachings 
of Christ’s Church, a “hope that 
a way be found to share appropriate 
information on the process and na=: 
ture of decisions that are made as 
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influx of foreign capital, generally 


in the form of multinational corporate 


investments. Some authorities fur- 


ther argue that the withdrawal of these 


corporate interests is the only means 
of securing widespread social change 
insofar as this withdrawal. weakens 
South Africa's power base and makes 
it more vulnerable to the demands 

of the black majority. This is. the 
position of the South African Stu- 


dent Organization, the African Nation- 


al Congress, the Organization of 


African Unity, the Christian Institute 


in South Africa, Stephen Biko, Oliver 
Tambo, Nelson Mandela, Albert Lithuli, 
and many other black leaders in 

South Africa. 

The point of connection linking 
church bodies concerned about ending 
apartheid with the apartheid system 
of South Africa are these U.S. cor- 
porate investments which are thus 
taken as the target of most anti- 
apartheid actions. In the December 


1978, PorfPolio disclosure of Princeton 
Theological Seminary,seven corporations - 


with significant holdings in South 
Africa were included among the Semi- 
nary's corporate assets: Aetna Life 
and Casuality, Esso "Africa (Exxomn)% 
Ford Motor Co., Insurance Co. of 
North America (INA), International 
Harvester, Caltex Oil (formed in 
the 1936 merger of Texaco and Stan- 
dard Oil of California). Of these 
seven, two (Ford Motor Co and Caltex) 
are among the highest in total U.S. 
investments in South Africa. As of 
1977 Ford Motor Co., had invested 
approximately $254 million in South 
African subsidiaries, and Caltex 
had invested slightly over $200 
million. The combined investment 
of these two corporations forms one 
quarter of the entire U.S. invest- 
ment in South Africa. If we agree 
vith the position that the growth 
of South Africa's economy preceeds 
and makes possible the growth of 
South Africa's apartheid, these in- 
vestments must be seen as evidence 
of our own participation in a system 
of government which violates the 
most basic principles of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The guiding goal and purpose of 
the Finance Committee of Princeton 
Theological Seminary as given in 


its statement of policy, June 

1970, is "to achieve superior 
investment performance in terms of 
more safety, more income, and more 
capital growth." This may be taken 
as the obligation for any committee 
charged with the management of an 
endowment or trust fund. The com- 
mittee's primary responsibility as 
defined in its own policy statement 
and as is generally accepted as 

the premise of corporate adminis- 
tration is to maximize income with 
an eye on tne safety of the in- 
vestment. But by itself this 
principle is inadequate to the Sem- 
inary's function as a religious 
educational institution, and incon- 
sistent with its stated commit- 
ment to human rights and the pursuit 
of economic justice. The very | 
tangled problem of trying to fit 

a concern for social justice into 
the investment policies of a 
religious institution emerges 

from this simultaneous responsi- 
bility to maximize investment re- 
turn and at the same time to main- 
tain an abiding commitment to the 
principles of social responsibility. 
Up to this point, the Finance Com- 
mittee of this seminary has not 
demonstrated its willingness to 
consider the moral and theological 
issues raised by the participation of 
U.S. corporations in South Africa : 
or to seriously explore the appro- 
priate investment response to the 
Situation. Instead they have con- 
tinually rationalized their invest- 
ment policies by referring to the 
historic obligation of the Seminary © 
administration to maximize profits, 
in its own self-designation from the 
previously mentioned statement of 
policy, the Finance Committee con- — 
Siders itself necessarily "flexible" 
and "unrestricted" in order to achiev 
the best investment results. 

This failure to take seriously 
the magnitude of the issue of cor- 
porate responsibility in South Africa 
and the depth of our involvement in 
this issue has implicitly committed 
the Seminary to a very dubious line 
of argument in defending its position 
The argument rests on the assertion 
that by working within South Africa 


{ 
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dugh svecific labor legislation 

sr the authority of the South Afri- 
government change will come about 
lually as the inevitable result of 
economy's growth. Apartheid is 

; seen as an archaic remnant of 
mrAtraucats colonial Nistor y.pneaw 
. inevitably be replaced under the 
mic pressure of the expanding 
istry's need for skilled black 
‘ers in management and administra- 
1. This is the argument used by 
sually every U.S. corporation ac- 
min South Africa. This argument 
‘onsistent with the approach to 
istments that centers on a flex- 


pyield, but is- not consistent with 
neere desire for change in that 
mry. ~The corporate Line "Don" t 

1 on us and things will change" 
rragically naive and thoroughly 
equate for an educational. institu- 
i worthy of its name. Humbled by 
lcomplicity in the oppressive 

iomic structures of South Africa 
red by the institutional violence 
destruction those structures per- 
late, and alerted to the explosive 
ibilities of imminent racial war 
resent situations continue, its 

| to find ways of leaning. 


_ 


\|pdate on South Africa 
| (cont. from pois) 


lL part of the Board*’s exercise 

1f its responsibility as a cor- 
orate stockholder,” and an y) 
sndorsement of the April 4 meeting 
fith Dr. McCord arranged by 
student Government. One further 
-esolution awaits decision. 

"here should be no doubt that 
snroughout the year the Student 
rovernment, Coalition Against 
,partheid, and the editor and 
‘enior associates of VIEWPOINT 
lave stood unequivocally against 
.partheid and any seminary support 
f this injustice. President 
IcCord has also expressed his nega- 
sive attitude tewards the practise 
f apartheid. There remains only 
that the faculty, as a part or a 
thole, demonstrate some sort of 
oncern, hopefully with the same 


: and unrestricted pursuit of invest- 


intensity of Dr. Dowey‘*s chapel 
service last week. 

What about the Trustees? 
First, it is irrational, simplistic 
and unjust to assume that a stand 
against apartheid is a stand agaanst 
the Trustees. At no point are the 
positions of Student Government, 
VIEWPOINT, or seminary conference 
one of antagcnism towards the 
Trustees. While the seminary does 
have stock in 3-4 companies which 
are in South Africa, certain things 
must be made clear about the Trus- 
tees® position and certain things 
need further clarification: 

(1) As stated above, the 
Trustee Finance and Investment 
Committee does have a guideline 
policy made in June 1970. While 
they do state that “the guiding 
goal and purpose of the Finance 
Committse ie to’aehieve superior 
investment performance in terms 
of more safety, more income, and 
more capital growth" -- certaanly 
&a necessary and valid goal -- they 
also report that “the Committee 
with the support of the Board has 
invested in programs which net the 
Seminary less income and capital 
growth, doing so in order to help 
poor nations, black business, new 
churches, world food production, 
integrated housing, retirement homes, 
professors* housing, married student 
housing, etc. For generations the 
Committee has avoided holding se- 
curities of any companies primarily 
dealing in products with cater to 
human weakness or which lead to the 
dehumanization of man.® The latter 
phrase is usually interpreted as 
prohibiting investment in companies 
which manufacture alcohol and to- 
bacco products, 

In reviewing their own guide- 
lines -- a move which is to be com- 
mended by all -- two other sets of 
guidelines are pertinent. First, 
there are the student government 
proposed guidelines (reported in 
VIEWPOINT, vol. 17, no. 5) which 
(a) apply to more than the apartheid 
issue, (b) are only a first proposal 
which will be revised where appro- 
priate when the Trustees supply 


their particular criticism, (c) 

are meant to capture the spirit 

of the Trustees own report of past 
practise (reasonable amounts of 
“semi-sacrificial" investment and 
avoidance of companies which engaged 
in or support "the dehumanization 

of man”) in principles which apply 

to the future. Second, there are the 
published churth guidelines.: Obviously 
the reasons for not accepting church 
guidelines and the particular crit- 
icisms of them are far more important 
than guidelines issued by a student 
government. The Trustees are reported 
to be “in dialogue” with the church. 
Clarification is needed on the con- 
tent, specific participants and 
progress of the dialogue and the 
seminary*®s relation to the church. 
Participating in both the church and 
secular finance poses special problems 
of church and society nature which 
require thorough reflection. 

(2) In addition to a policy 
statement, the Trustees also have 
had a committee which considers the 
South African dilemma. The Trustees 
are not a group of apathetic busi- 
nessmen who deal with moral problems 
only when forcibly opposed by others. 
This does not mean that their de- 
cisions are always right -- I*m sure 
that they are as aware of the univer- 
sality of sin as anyone -- but it 
would be instructive to know the 
results of this committee and con- 
structive to allow student input 
into their deliberations. The com- 
mittee proposed by Student Goverument 
is intended to have this facillita- 
tive and informative-capacity and is 
not an agency for harrassment. 

An additional benefit of such a 
Channel would be the opening of 
correct communication. For example, 
the recent decision of the Board to 
invest in a new South African-related 
company during a time when all 
feelings on campus were for curbing 
present involvement was unavoidably 
perceived as a direct slap in the 
face of students. The slap was 
particularly brutal because the 
company, Union Carbide, has six 
branches in South Africa and is among 
the most oppressive companies, paying 
the Africans an average of $55 


monthly per person and the Whites | 
a minimum of $140 (and that $55 is } 
a 50% increase: over the figure thre} 
years previous). However, the | 


of two*dirty™ stocks and may have | 
intended the net divestment of one | 
stock to be a gesture of positive 
response to students. Communica+ | 
tion is an essential part of a trus) 
relationship. 

Obviously the issue of South 
Africa is wuch deeper than a mere 
vote against apartheid. Without 
even touching the divestment vs. . 
withdrawal debate or the particular) 
of any of the problems mentioned, 
we have encountered complex prob- 
lems of church relations, church 
and society relations, and student-) 
Trustee relations. If progress is 
to be had in coordinating the 
guidelines and committees and in 
assuming the most responsible in- 
vestment relationship with regard 
to South Africa, both Trustees and 
students must be willing to move 
together with mutual respect and 
understanding. 


COMPUTER DATING: YOU AND YOUR 


VOCATIONAL SPOUSE 
By George “Yorgos" Cladis 


Not too long ago I had contractec 
some odd strain of flu that had thor- 
oughly exhausted my body of fluids. 
Upon recuperation, a friend inquired 
concerning my health. I told him 
that on a scale of poor-fair-good- | 
very good, I was fair. Sometime / 
later a new acquaintance asked me if 
I enjoyed going to concerts. I replie 
that if I had a choice between watch- | 
ing television, reading a book or 
going to a concert, I would chose the 
latter. I soon realized, after field 
ing similar questions as these, the 
the form of reply I would give was 
identical to the kinds of questions 


and answers on psychological 
inventories and vocational tests. 
yit dawned on me that I had been 


ysuch testing that my mind was 
seing warped into thinking in the 
terms employed in the tests. 
realization was later confirmed 

vhen I was asked if I enjoyed 

sooking and I answered: "false"! 

I have been required to take 
some form of vocational test and/or 
9sychological inventory by my 
2lementary school, junior high school, 
Benior high school, college, sem- 
wnary, presbytery and secular em- 
bloyers. In nearly every case, 
she language and types of questions 
vere very Similar and a number 
jswo pencil was essential. 
| The logic behind the issuance 
m such» testseto applicants: by 
institutions has some merit. A 
presbytery is required to judge the 
character and reasonable competancy 
m its candidates for ministry...A 
psychological inventory can help 
identify weaknesses or deficiencies 
so that an arriving congregation 
Would not be in a position to dis- 
fover their newly graduated pas- 
lor hanging from the choir loft-- 

h victim of suicidal tendencies 

shat surfaced when he was not able 
50 complete his sermon because his 
pen ran out of ink.. Furthermore, 
one who has very strong business 
nterests and motivations might 

Find himself ill-fit for the small 
parish ministry as illustrated 

fe this excerpt froma pastor's 
speech to his session: "I am happy 
mm report that in, the last. fiscal 
muarter.our church roll experienced 
l. six percent rate of growth pro- 
llucing a net increase of receipts 
botally $1,200 which, added to ex- 
isting capital funds, should provide 
she additional interest to further 
our Christian investments in mission- 
ries in South Korea who have nearly 
jloubled their product output of 
Selievers from their recent tele- 
\rision advertisement drive." 
‘,1lthough ministers do become frus- 
‘rated in writing sermons and 
jusiness minded individuals can 

pe helpful in the parish, it is 


0 


important to identify candidates 
with extreme characteristics, as in 
these examples, for their own good. 

The advantages of these tests 
noted, I,.would now like to turn ‘to 
the disadvantages. I will concen- 
trave  DomnarntLy. On Voce tional" test= 
ing, although it is becoming a common 
practice to administer a psychologo- 
cal inventory with a vocational test 
and. for’ similar’ reasons. “As “one 
VOCatLOnal. counserory told mes "An 
angry person makes a great advertise- 
ment executive." 

ite .vLOCess On Voce Wlonakacounes h 
ing is a tedious affair whereby the 
counselee tells a computer what he 
likes and dislikes, thinks and does 
Otel, and doa» does“ not-des 
and the computer tells him who he is 
most like: a veternarian, an astro- 
naut,, eto.» Alvesorically, “the process 
is as if you tell the canputer that you 
have brown hair, blue eyes, big ears, 
a Mider chin etco, “and rt .draws’ 4 
Dl Cur CMO VOU Ours Thougnt. anid) ite = 
style "picture" is then matched with 
the thinking and lifestyle patterns 
of various professionals who have 
completed these tests and who pro- 
Videsthe™ oce upa tronar." norm" tolwhom 
the applicant is compared. 

tha. “pac lures printins process" 
can be especially helpful if a person 
has "poor eye sight" when he "looks 
in, asmiervorts> Butt o.comey ic can 
be a colossal waste of money. 

In my most recent vocational 
counseling, L»lListed.occupations I 
felt I was best suited for previous 
bowthe +testing.. ~Jl»listed, lawyer, .so- 
Cdaleworker,+schoolsadmanistra tor 
and minister. What did the compter 
tell me? You guessed it: lawyer, 
SeocaealLeworker,. school administrator 
and minister (and related occupations). 
How much did my presbytery shell out 
fore thaswtesting? $300. OD. Alike Chey. 
really had to do was give me a long 
distance phone call for five bucks and 
I could have told them 95% of what my 
vocational counselor told me! 

In, addition:.to, the, inefficient 
use of resources, I doubt whether the 
principle behind vocational counsel- 
ing is valid beyond a few exceptions 
already noted in this article. 

LteLS often the case. that. the 


unusual and different employee 

winds up as the most creative 

and innovative worker simply 

because his thought and lifestyle 
patterns were peculiar to the 
VoOCHtiondaelfrall tphysicusts,thouent 
like Newton, would we have quantum 
mechanics today? Would we have 


To the editor of VIEWPOINT: 


I think I write for a lot 
of people who read the VIEWPOINT 
when (with a smile on my face) I 
lightly ask the following: under 
what garbage bin does the editor 


pick up all his trite, cute, silly 
editorial comments that appear at 
the end of articles? Does he 
seriously think they are worth our 


ever seen a Picasso if all painters 
thought and lived like impression- 
ists? The vocational tests examine 


one's ability to conform to the 
living patterns of certain profes- 
sionals and yet it is the non- 
conformist who so often provides 
the impetus and vision to re-vital- 
ize and re-direct an art or pro- 
fession toward a more creative 

and profitable outcome. 

Vocational testing can be 
valuable if you are sincerely 
seeking a profession where you 
will feel as though you "belong". 
However, if you have a good idea 
of what your interests and direc- 
tions. are or aif you, would, like: to 
choose a vocation on the basis of 
something other than if you will 
conform to the job style and work 
with the minimum of conflict, then 
vocationat testing can be a rotten 
way to spend several thousands of 
pennies earned or tithed. 

A most intriguing questions is: 
What if Jesus was given a vocational 


time or his invention? Does he 
think we arc humored? Consider 
the latest issue of VIEWPOINT. 
it appropriate for the reader to 
be informed that Hugh J. Matlack 


Of “Bread For The World” fame has 


more concerns in his life than 
“junior highs and marijuana"? 


And do you think we are impressed 


with the editorial courage of 
printing Bill Moen‘s article and 
then attaching an “editorial 


note" to denounce the intrusion of 


soapbox opera and personal pul- 
piteering? All these comments 


that the readers (and writers) have | 


been suffering through all year 
make VIEWPOINT seem so chatty, 
cliqueish, and off the cuff. Of 
course this is only a light mat- 
ter, a slight irritation. I 
haven't spent days writing this 
(as you can tell). And even I 


relish some humor, now and then. 
But I thought it would be inter- 
esting to bring a rumour to the 
light of published day -- the 

rumour being that Princeton 
Seminary, at least in part, is 

weary of these editorial additions, | 
Now we all wait with bated breath : 
to see what trite, cute, silly 
comment the editor will append to 
this blurb from -- for once -- 

a brave 


test? Would he score very high 
ima! Messed alters Oras ha nese 


Bob Beverley 


*#* Both the editorial comment | 
of last issue and Bob's well- | 
placed criticism will be part 
of editorial guidelines for 
VIEWPOINT which will be placed 
behind the Library desk before 
the end of the year.** 


ENLIGHTENED DEVOTION AT THE LIBRARY 
by Gregory Hall 


While browsing through the stacks 
in the library one afternoon, try- 
ing to avoid getting down to work, I 


came across the Charter and Plan 


of the Seminary. Here are some 
sections which I found especially 


interesting. My only comment would 
De that, while much.of the section 
may seem humorous, the intent of 
these passages point to something 
which has been seemingly lost in the 
25 years since they were adopted: 


wl EeQught Lo be weonszdered 
as an object of primary importance 
by every student in the Seminary, 
to be careful and vigilant not to 
lose that inward sense of the power 
of godliness which he may have 
mitained, but,.on.sthe, contrary,, )to 
Grow continually in a spirit of en- 
lightened devotion and fervent piety, 
deeply impressed with the recollec- 
On »..that without:.this,. all, his 
other acquisitions will be compara- 
ibively of little worth, either to 
Mmimself, or to the Church of which 
Ine is to be a minister. 

He must remember, too, that this 
is a species of improvement which 
nust of necessity be left in a 
zreat measure, with himself, as a 
>oncern between God and his own soul. 

It is proper, however, to 
llelineate the path of duty, express 
the wishes and expectations of the 
founders of the Seminary, and to 
flake such requirements as the 
lature of the subject will permit. 
| Sec Gon i. “Ftars = expec red. 
shat every student in the Theologi- 
val Seminary will spend a portion of 
‘ime every morning and evening in 
.evout meditation and self-recollec- 
Lon and examination, in reading 
he Holy Scriptures, solely with a 
‘lew to a personal and practical 
pplication of the passage read, to 
fis own heart, character, and circum- 
‘tances; and in humble fervent prayer 
nd praise to God in secret. 

) The whole of every Lord's day 
Ss to be devoted to devotional 
IxXercises, either of a social or 


secret Kkond.** Intellectual’ pursutrts, 
not immediately connected with devo- 
tion or the religion of the heart, areo: 
that day to be foreborne. The books to 
be read are to be of a practical nature. 
The conversations had with each other ar 
to be chiefly on religious subjects. 
Associations for prayer and praise, 
and for religious conference, calculatec 
to promote a growth in grace, are also 
pRoperitor rfthis! dayiMsubiyee tate such’ re- 
gulations as the Professors and Trustees 
may see proper to prescribe. It is wishec 
and recommended that each student shoulc 
ordinal lyaset iapartvone day in aemorth 
for special prayer and self-examination 
in secret, and also that he should, on 
Suitable occasions, attend to the duty 
Of, fasting: 

weCcHlorm ZiVSiivanes tudentrsnall 
exhibit in his general deportment a 
levity or indifference in regard to 
practical religion, though it does 
not amount to any overt act of irreli- 
gion or immorality, it shall be the duty 
of the Professor who may observe it to 
admonish him tenderly and faithfully 
in private, and endeavor to engage him 
to a more holy temper, and a more 
exemplary deportment. 

Section. Silt ea student,.ar ter 
due admonition, persist in a system 
of conduct not exemplary in regard to 
religion, he shall be dismissed from 
the Seminary. 

section 4. The Professors are 
particularly charged, by all the proper 
means in their power, to encourage, 
cherish, and promote devotion and per- 
sonal piety among their students, 
by warning and guarding them, on the 
one hand, against formality and indif- 
ference, and on the other, against 
ostentation and enthusiasm, by inculcat- 
ing practical religion in their lectures 
and recitations; by taking suitable 
occasions to converse with their stu- 
dents privately on this interesting 
Subject; and by all other means incap- 
able of being minutely specified, by 
which they may foster true experimen- 
tal religion, and unreserved devoted- 
nesswto, God. “_/Grromr Srtiale Milla or 
Devotion and Improvement in Practical 
Piety) 


gnec tions, 3.0 The <nounsports's tud y: 
and of recreation for the students shall 


be fixed by the Professors, with 
the concurrence of the Trustees; 
and every student shall pay a 
strict regard to the rules ex- 
tablished, relative to this sub- 
IEC 

Section 4. Every student 
shall be obliged to write on such 
theological and other subjects, 
as may be prescribed to him by 
the Professors, once a month; and 
Shall also commit to memory a 
piece of his own composition, and 
pronounce it in public, before the 
Professors and students. 

section 5. Every student 
Shall not only preserve an exem- 
plary moral, character, but: shall 
be expected to treat his teachers 
with the greatest deference and 
respect, and all other persons 
Withs Clvadsity. 

Section 6. Every student shall 
yield a prompt and ready obedience 
to all the lawful requisitions of 
the Professors and Trustees. 

section 7. Diligence and 
industry in study shall be consid- 
ered as indispensable in every 
student, unless the want of health 
shall prevent, of which the Pro- 
fessors shall take cognizance, 
and make the suitable allowance. 

Section 8. Strict temperance 
in meat and drink is expected of 
every student, with cleanliness 
and neatness in his dress and habits; 
while all excessive expense in 
clothing: is strictly eproni bate d.,. 

section 9. Every student, 
before he takes his standing in the 
Seminary, shall subscribe the follow- 
ing declaration, viz.: ‘Deeply 
impressed with a sense of the impor- 
tance of improving in knowledge, 
prudence, and piety, in my prepara- 
tion for; adhe -yospele-manisiny, 2 
solemnly promise, in a reliance on 
divine grace, that I will faithfully 
and diligently attend on all the 
instructions of this Seminary, 
and that I will conscientiously 
and vigilantly observe all the rules 
and regulations specified in the 
Plan for its instruction and govern- 
ment, so far as the same relate to 
the students; and that I will obey 
alle the! dawfulerreanis whrons,rand 


readily yield to all the wholesome - 
admonitions of the Professors and 
Trustees of the Seminary, while I 
shall continue a member of it.'" 
(from Article VIII, of The Students) 


AERTS -OFLLCLAdwe tL GLE sot the <documenn 


is Charter and Plan of the Theologi- 


cal Seminary of the Presbyterian Churc}l 
in the United States of America, 
Princeton, N.J. -- an interesting 


label fOr aR TS. 


HOW DEADLY, REALLY? 


by Meredith A. Cargill 


Several days ago in Miller chapel 
Iemet- a satyr.* Nota vlarge one, ibust 
very happy. It was leaping from 
pew to pew, piping and stumbling on 

occasion. 
It bounded up onto the lectern. 
i Snterrupted- tteetune |) Good 
afternoon, "Gur, Gay saad. 
"Goodwatternoon, mit @ustiby. ! 
responded. It piped another bar, ther) 
stopped. Saesisir co Sigtecucireds j 
"Or madame as the case may be," 
I replied. ("Or nei ther “or Doth +" 
I thought to myself.) 
It calopped down to the floor and 
pranced sideways up the aisle to me | 
to me more intimately. 


its hoofprints were. 
"Why such respectable eee, | 
Le satay “dust cali-mne™Sa pie. ue 
breath was sticky and sweet. 
"You have no place here," I 
challenged, "we know you." 
"That you do," it replied, “And 
you say you recognize me, even in man) 
forms, but the words lack conviction. 
Besides, I don't mind being analyzed,) 
so long as you are dancing. Come, 
dance and be reconciled; affirm the 
freedom." It put its pipe to its lips} 
Oy TaN. | 


‘Letter to the Editor of VIEWPOINT: 


Your article in the March 12, 
1979 issue of VIEWPOINT, challenging 
‘ABS to get us moving again on the 
issue of racism, seems to be a 
classic case of "blaming the victim." 
It is a mark of the pathology of 
racism in our community that we -- 
a community of many hundreds -- ex- 
pect a score or so Blacks to take 
icare of this matter for us. Of 
course, such accusations are com~ 
monplace. In the sixties, the civil 
rights movement was blamed for 
its failure to end racism in the 
United States, an analysis which 
idiverted our attention from the 
‘intransigence of the institutions 
and habits of thought and action 
which are primarily responsible for 
creating, perpetuating, and ration- 


How convenient to turn the 
issue of racism over to others by 


| 


icalling it a “Black concern." Racism 
lis a pervasive and enduring ordering 
principle of our common life in 
‘this society. Indeed, it 1s per- 
haps the pre-eminent ordering prin- 
‘ciple in the metropolitan areas 

in which over 70% of this nation's 
population live. For this reason, 
it is inadequate to characterize 

the issue in terms of “Blacks’ 
concerns” (the same could be said 

of sexism vs. “women’s concerns"). 
(The struggle for justice against 
ithese forms of injustice in our 
society is and must be our common 
concern and cur common responsibility. 
| If the issue of racism lies 
‘“*“unspoken for" on this campus, then 
we -- each of us and together -- 
Should look to our own silence. 

And silence at this late date on 
this important issue can only be 
complicity in the probiem. 


—s 


Lois Gehr Livezey 


=e 


I am sorry if, in my article 
of March 12, I was interpreted as 
starting a new movement, “expect(ing) 
a score or so Blacks to take care 
of this matter for us," requiring 
the victim to correct the victim- 
ization, conveniently “turning 
the issue of racism over to others” 
and denying the commonality of the 
problem. I meunt nothing of the 
kind. Throughout the year, it 
has been the half-score or so of 
us in VIEWPOINT and Student Govern- 
ment who have been the only ones 
carrying each of the concerns men- 
tioned (except the Black Studies 
Proposal, for unavoidable reasons) 
in the public realm and before the 
Trustees. I was more “Looking 
for a public partner” than "blaming 
the victim". And I am very glad 
that ABS did hold a public forum 
apart from VIEWPOINT last Thursday. 
-- It is precisely our common 
concern and responsibility which I 
seek. While it has been possible 
to carry an issue like South Africa 
a full quantum leap above the re- 
peated failure of PTS students in 
the sixties (gaining substantial 
student input on seminary proxy 
resolutions and creating a climate 
in which the number of South African- 
related stocks could decrease from 
seven in December 1978 to three as 
reported by Dr. Mc Cord last Fri- 
day), tackling issues of plurality 
require a plurality and a coordination 
of voices. I+ is embarrassing to 
be asked by a Trustee, "Who else 
in the public realm has demonstrated 
comparable concern?” We can, for 
example, interview next year's dean 
about urban and racial concerns, but 
with the deafening silence all around 
PTS, lone or uncoordinated voices 
sould like the boy (or girl) who 
cried wolf, however true and obvious 
Gate cry, is; 

“Black” concerns are our concerns, 
not just ABS*s, nor just ABS and 
Student Government/VIEWPOINT. The 
attendance of the dialogue held by 
ABS amply demonstrated not only the 


Silence but the willed deafness 

of far, far too many at Pfs. I 
would like to call for and moderate 
a second meeting which would in- 
clude representatives of ABS and 
Student Government and/or par- 
ticipate in that meeting (either 
from the seminary issue level or 
by providing a perspective on 
racism against Hispanics on the 
state governmental level). While 
there will probably be no time 

for VIEWPOINT issues other than 
those already scheduled this 
spring, I personally will strongly 
encourage next year’s editor to 
devote the first issue to the 
problem of racism on all levels. 


Mark Carlson 


How Deadly, Really? 
(cont. from p. 8) 


"Sir, do you care for snakes?" 
I asked. 

DL OOLDO bs 1 Lo repiledusianp Ly. 
Its eyes for the first time stop- 
ped flitting about and fixed them- 
selves anxiously on mine. "Fearsome, 
sneaky, perverted devils--unsafe. 

I keep my distance." 

"You respect them then. So [I 
do,youU,,. Sitwe » . reminded MyseLd. OF 
that, snake which carcduror 1 ten (omit d, 
there is no honor between them.) 

"But I don't want your respect," 
it said defensively, "Only your atten- 
GL Oneks 

At this I resolved to leave, 
and the congregation laughed. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS" 
STATEMENT OF CONCERN 


We, the members of the International Students 
Association at Princeton Theological Seminary, join to- 
gether with the rest of the Church in condemning the 
South African government's system of apartheid. As 
members of Christ's Church, we are committed to social 
justice and are called to struggle for the liberation 
of oppressed peoples everywhere. Nowhere is oppression 
seen to be more brazen or more abhorent than in apartheid. 
We are therefore interested in seeing this dehumanising 
system brought to an end as soon as possible. Moreover, 
we are concerned that the existence of this apartheid 
government provides a spearhead for imperialism which 
threatens the independence of all African nations. 


We wish to register our concern that the United 
States continues to support the elitist government of 
South Africa and hence apartheid, through financial and 
technological aid by the continued presence of American 
business interests in and with South Africa. 


As students at Princeton Seminary, we are es- 
pecially concerned that the Seminary is furthering 
the cause of apartheid by participating in corporations 
which have significant business interests there. We 
support the growing call for an economic boycott and 
urge Princeton Seminary to immediately and unconditionally 
divest itself of such holdings lest its credibility as 
a theological institution be questioned by Christians 


(cont. page 2) 


SEE THE SPECIAL 
SECTION INSIDE 


around the world. 


2m 


It is our hope that we will not be 


ashamed of our association with this seminary in our 


own countries. 


Choon-Leong Seow 
(President) 

Joseph Kow Tekyi-Ansah 
(Vice-President) 

Mary Anne Collins-Stauffer 
(Secretary ) 

Max Champion 
(Treasurer ) 

David Hoffman 

Student Government Rep. 
Trace dan. Can (VF) 

C. Lourdes Miranda 
Young Sawa 

Victor M. Wilson 

Bill Randall (VF) 
Vasile Neagu 
Takeshi Nagata 
Masahiko Sawa 
Koson Srisang 
Mary S.K. Kwon 
shin Chiba 
Lester Edwin Ruiz 
Laslo Pall 

samuel Chu 

Silas A. Pinto 
Jannet Paul 
Patricio.Proano 
Geraldo Viviers 
Charles W.A4mjad-Ali 
Christine Amjad-Ali 
Julio Delgado 

Peri Rasolondraibe 
Bob Beverly 

Ko Kwang Pil 

E.N. Onwu 

Leong Lai King 
Ruth Champion 
Immanel Lakamal 
Andrew Tsai 

Be Damman | 

Eny2 Beyudon 
W.Bonar Sidjabat 
J.A. Malewo 

Edris Christopher 
David Feliciano 

N. Boonprasat 

Ron Warris 

Ed Brisset 

Joseph Lloyd 

Agha U. Agha °% 
Vergil Vilgu 

Elsie McKee 
Shinhwua Park 
Philip CG. Paik 


(VF) 
(VF) 
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Singapore 
Ghana 
Sibson 
Australia 
Canada 


Taiwan 
Puerto Rico 
Korea 
England 
Canada 
Romania 
Japan 
Japan 
Thailand 
Korea 


Philippines 
Hungary 
Hong Kong 
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Pakistan 
England 
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‘Canada 
south Korea 
Nigeria 
Malaysia 
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Philippines 
Thailand 
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Nigeria 
Romania 
USA-Zaire 
Korea 
Korea 


JUTH AFRICA UPDATE 
by Mark Carlson 


On Wednesday, March 28, Student 
vernment spensored an open forum 
ith Dr. McCord on South Africa. Dr. 
‘Cord reported on his trip to South 
rica where he played a major part 
. opening a conference on church 
d social responsibility under the 
Bis of the World Alliance of Re- 
xrmed Churches. The Alliance pro- 
das the only arena for the &frican 
waking churches to communicate 
mn English churches. I am sure 
feryone appreciates greatly Dr. 
‘Cord's use of his church relations 
| break twenty years of non-commun- 
jation among the churches, to fos- 
r dialogue and, hopefully, to bring 
ange among the S.A. churches. . 

Dr. McCord gave a brief history 

South Africa and summarized his 
sition as seeking "reconciliation 
th justice and equality." John 
gman then summarized the economic. 
ntent of Dr. McCord's position at 
at time to be “continued imvolve- 
Int but with continued pressure on 
e S.A. government for change with- 
tthe apartheid system, and not a 
Sition of withdrawal of corporate 
vestments." Dr. McCord agreed 
lat at that time that was his posi- 
on. The forum was then ppened to 
bate the issue of continued cor- 
rate involvement of U.S. companies 
| S.A. for the purpose of social 
lange vs. discontinuation of invol- 
ment. <A copg of the 90 minus&e 
pe and 34 page transcript are a- 
ilable for examination through 
‘EWPOINT. 

. The reasons for the former 
sition were presented as being 
sentially two: (1) the virtue of 
mmunication and (2) the belief 

at U.S. involvement in S.A. brings 
e greatest "justice with equality" 
ithdrawal being a "largely sym- 
lic," irresponsible hand-washing 
the affair). (2) became the forus 
'the debate presumeably because it 
nonsensical and hypocritical to 
lk of the positive value of our 


communication if it is proved that 
our involvement more legitimates 
than changes apartheid. The most 
centr#l arguments presented against 
belief (2) can be summarized as 
follows: 


(a) It is virtually uncontest- 
able fact that U.S. investments do 
not weaken apartheid; on the contrary, 
they strengthen it -- and they 
strenghten it strategicall Al- 
though from the standpoint of the 
large U.S. corpvorations the per- 
centage of U.S. involvemant may be 
small, that small percentage pro- 
vies 23% of -S.A..°s. total foreign 
investment. David Hoffmann pointed 
out that that 23% is exceptionally 
strategic, providing rubber, motor 
vehicles, nuclear energy, computers 
and 98% of their oil. Moreover, 
in event of war the S.A. government 
has stated that those companies will 
be among the first seized and con- 
verted to war production (includnng 
the nuclear energy). In stark 
contrast, less than 1% of the Black 
population are employed by these 
companies. 

(pb) Following on that Last, fact, 
the*U,N.. reports. that "“Uls. Ccor= 
porations have made no::significant 
contribution to the improvement of 
Black economic Status... * On, the 
contrary, the gap between white 
wealth and Black poverty has increased 
Since 1954 -- as it is intended under 
apartheid. 

(c) The companies are obviously 
in §.A.. because of the profit, not 
for philanthropy.. This is the basic 
principle of nearly all economic 
enterprise: in wie; Uso. f Curt whOnes, 
I believe, pointed out the hypo- 
crisy and evil of clamoring about 
social action while intentionally 
reapogng profit foom the evil itself. 

(d) The Sullivan principles, 
which provide the lynch-pin and 
chief motive force behind any intended 
social change through involvemént, 
are not effective. They deal only 
with the working place. Yé¢é the 
core of apartheid is in the forced 
migration to the working place. 
"There ist: no demand for any change 
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in the fundamental structure of 
apartheid and no demand for Black 
political Tiah to iets ne tach that 
the principles are endorsed by the 
S.A. government gives a clear indi- 
cation how far short they fall in 
presenting any challenge to aparthe 
theid." “The policy of U.S. invol- 
vement in S.A., aS pointed out by 
David Hoffman, “ignores the systemic 
restraints imposed by the S.A. govern- 
ment itself, such as no Black trade 
unions, no executive positions to 

be held by Blacks, no Black super- 
vision over whites." 

The emotional high point of 
the forum came when Bob Davis con- 
cluded his arguments against social 
action as U.S. involvement by say- 
ing, “It strifwes me that the idea 
that reforming investments in S.A. 
as a means for change is a historical 
lie. . . which allows corporations 
to reap incredible investment yeelds 
-- almost twice what they get in. 
any other international investment 
- enterprise -- and at the same tmhme 
mouth moral sentiments about the 
prospects for change in S.A. The 
S.A. governmmant recognizes this 
flact and spends $2 million a year 
advertli Zine Lon east sae heOUraze Usb. 
investment. The Black S.A. leaders 
recognize it. The United Nations 
recognizes it. The United Presby- 
terian Church recognizes it. I be- 
lieve it is time that we see it 
ourselves." The main lourge, 
filled with students, teachers, 
and administrators, then opened 
up in applause. When Dr. McCord, 
in his tinal statement, returned 
to his pledge for "reconciliation 
with justice and equality," it was | 
clear to the majority of the sttu- 
dents that a shift was necesszry 
in the original economic working- 
out of that statement lest it be 
devoid of meaning. 

% a % * + 

Since that forum, several 
other events have taken place: 

(1) The International Stu- 
dents released their Statement 
of Concern on séminary investments. 
The statement is signed by an 


overwhelming majority of inter- 
national visiting fellows and 
Students. The sincerity af the 
statement is manifested not so 
much in its sheer number of sig- 
nitures as in the fact that it 

was started before the McCord 
forum and completely independent 
of the efforts of student govern- 
ment. Although the statement 
demonstrates that seminary invest- 
ment is intimaté&@y linked with 
PTS's international responsibility 
and reputation, I believe the 
statement (especially in its last 
sentence) is as much a s@é@ncere 
expression of the desire of the 
international students to return 
to their homelands with respect for 
their seminary's relataonship to 
one of the most glaring injustices 
internationally. 

(2) Student Government spon- 
sored a referendum of studsaats on 
seminary investment in S.A. By 
far, the largest number of students 
turned out to vote in student 
election history. Four options. 
were given: 45% advocated total 
divestment, 30% for selective di- 
vesthent, 17% for continuous voting 
of proxies, and 7% for no change 
in stock ownership or policy. The 
magnitude of the turn-out and the 
75% voting for some sort of divest- 
ment indicates the intensity of 
the student tenor. 

(3) Student Government spon- 
sored a talk with Tim Smith of the 
Interfaith Center For Corporate 
Responsibility. Students were 
especially encouraged by the turn- 
out of faculty and administration. 
Mr. Smith once agamn emphasized the 
inefficacy of the Sullivan principles) 
the cruciality of American corporatigd 
especially the auto industry, and : 
the particular importance of bank 
loans to South Africa. However, 
Mr. Smith's major point was that, 
regardless of whether one divests 
or votes proxies, it is imperative 
that some public statement accom- 
pany»=the action, in order for it, to 
be effective action and Christian 
witness. Virtually nothing is gainec 


by either proxies or divestment if 
no one knows about it. 

(4) Dr. Charles West in coop- 
eration with stusdnts sponsored a 
dialogue on corporate responsibility 

with representatives from Ford Moter 

Company. <A lamge number of students 
gained first hand experience with 
corporate executives and policy. 

The Ford executives commented that 
our seminary dialogue presented the 
most intense challenge that they 

had experienced. Both the executives 

and the students gained much from 
the day. 

(5) The Visitation Committee 
of the Senior Class notified the 
members of the class that "payments 
toward the Class gift will be placed 
in the Seminary's portofolio. .. 
laf the following criteria are mets 
(a) Thaé responsible votes are cast 
on pending proxy resolutions by the 
Finance Committee of the Board of 
mrustees. 

(bd) That the trustees offer an ethi- 

cally responsible statement out- 

linghe the investment guidelines 
under which they operate and ppo- 
pose to operate both now and in the 
future. 

‘(c) That there is an acknowledgmant 

by the Seminary that it views in- 


witness. 


willingness to have the investment 
portfolio remain open to responsible 
investigation by students. 

(e) That the Class Officers would 
continue to solicityas many opénions 
as possible from contributing 
members of the Senior Class and 
would strive to include those opin- 
hions in their fanal decision. 

"Tn the event that the ae 


to the satisfaction of the Class 
Jfficers by the date of our commence- 
nent, May 30, payments toward the 
saass gift will be placed bm the 
Seminary in a savings account." 

The Senior Gaass will meet again 
April 27 for further discussion. 


el 


vestment policy as a form of Christian 


(d) That there is evidence of a stated 


PROXY VOTING: 

Before the Open Forum with 
Dr. McCord, decision had been made 
to vote the Union Carbide proxy for 
the management position. Since 
then it has been decided that the 
seminary will send a Trustee to the 
Union Carbide annual meeting to 
raise questions of U.C. policy and 
intent. Also, the seminary voted 
against management in a proxy with 
INA insurance copporation. Although 
no public witness accompanied the 
vote (apparently due to complications 
in the manner in which these stocks 
are held by the seminary), the new 
student government, Senior Class, 
and many others heartily thank the 
Trustees and encourage them in fur- 
ther steps, publically made, in 
this direction. 

Two proxy votes pertinent to 
the seminary are fotthcoming. May 
10 a Ford proxy against military 
sales to S.A. will be .presented by 
the United Presbyterian Church. 
William Thompson, who is 2lso a 
Trustee of the seminary, will be 
the person presenting.for the 
Church. May 17 an Exxon proxy 
against further expansion in S.A. 
(which Exxon clearly intends to do 
should the votw fail) will occur. 
The new student government and 
senior Class have declared their 
desire for a vote with public 
witness against management in both 
these cases. 


SUMMARY 


The International students 
have made clear the international 
dimensions of the problem; the 
Senior Class, the relevance to 
Pts"'s function as preparation for 
the minsstry; the forums with 
LaGiCaR. mand. Ford,;, the: breadth 
and sincerity of students to 
consider both sides of the ques- 
tion; the referendum and the sus- 
tained vigor of each of the formms 
demonatrate the intensity of stu- 
dent concern. Moreover, the suc- 
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cession of annual spring circus 
antics has been broken; students 
have demonstrated their capacity 
for responsible moral action. 
Where is the next step? 

In light of the major student 
consensus on campus and recent de- 
velopments in tne Trustee proxy 
voting, I believe a move to clari- 
fication is in order. Such a move 
would reasonably include a brief 
rationake for the recent decisions 
in proxy voting and “an artichlation 
of two elementary principles re- 
quested by the Senior Class: that 
the Semmnary formally acknowledge 
that in its economic investment 
policy it pperates in a Christian 
(though not naivaby philanthropic) 
manner aS a witness to others in 
the Church and "the Marketplace" - 
- a witness in the Reformed sense, 
speaking in both Word and Deed - 

- and that there is continued wil- 
lingness to keep open channels of 
communication (including responsible 
student review of the portfolio). 

I believe it wouhd be reasonable 
also to expect responsible voting 

of the remaining proxies this year 
and in the fubure. I would be 
hardpressed to imagine the Seminary 
voting with management and against 
the United Presbyterian Church on 
the Ford proxy and voting for Exxon's 
expansion into the apartheid system 
and into mining for unanium which 
will probably be used for the mili- 
tary. Finally, I believe agreement 
on some form of overall investment 
guidelines (probably a revision of 
the 1970 set) should be within rea- 
sonable reach® in the near future. 

The progress on the corporate 
responsibility issue has certainly 
been the most constructive and 
fruitful exchange that I have wit- 
nessed at PTS in my two years. here; 
I’ look Torwardevowas thard veartor 
continued growth. 
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This system, called "Separate devel-. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT BY FacuLTy Me 
BEARS DATED APRILH27 21979 MAT 

THE TIME OF VIEWPOINT*S PRINTING 

THE FULL LIST OF FACULTY SIGNI- 

TURES WAS UNAVAILABLE. 


We, the undersigned members 
of the faculty at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, would like to 
express to the Board of Trustees 
our deep concern about the Chris- 
tian witness of our Seminary with 
regard to conditions in the Republic 
of) SouthVArries)i-anid stotreque stwor 
the Finance Committed of the Boazd 
two actions, one immediate, the 
other of longer range. 

South Africa is a partacular 
burden on our conscience as Chris- 
tians in the Reformed tradition. 
There is, in that country, a con- 
stitutional and legal system in 
force that allwws a white minority, 
predominantly of Reformed Christian 
confession, systamatically to ex- 
ploit, degrade, and oppress the 
large black majority of people. 


opment" or apartheid, is close enoug! 
to enslavement and so brutal in 
many of its effects, that it demands. 
we believe, unequivocal condemnataoon 
and the strongest oppositaon from 
all who take the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and judgmant of God seriously 
LP this! world?’ ED ieespeci ally 
incumbent on communities, which 
belong to the Reformed traditaon 
that has been so compromised, to 
speak and act. | 
As faculty members we are com- | 
mitted to this opposition in our 
teaching; in our oommunicatinon 
with South African Christians -- 
black, white, and colored; in our 
support of the work of tke World 
Alliance of Reformed Chumches and 
of the World Council of Churches 
inMALfrica tin our support wr the 
United Nations boycott of military 
Supplies to the South African gov- 
ernment; and in our support of the | 
declared policy of the United Pres- 
byterian Church and other churches 
to work toward the withdrawal of 
of American and other foreign in- 


vestments in the South African ecor. 
nomy, until or unless its apartheid 
policy changes. At this last point 
we would like the help of the Board 
of Grustees. 

We realize that many coppora- 
tions involved in South Africa offer 
a tactical argument in favur of do+ 
ing business there, that this invol- 
vement exercises a continuous pres- 
sure on the system for the benefit 
of non-whites, and is therefore an 
instrument of gradual change. We 
near this argument, but we challenge 
it, along with the overwhelming 

ee. jor itbyoOfaAfricans:. -Lt, must 

prove itself by its results. 

As a Seminary, we realize how 
small our influence is on events in 
South Africa. What we do must not 
oe by our power but must be a faith- 
ful witness to the judging and saving 
power of God. Whatever is done, 
therefore, must be done publicly and 
in God's name. It must be known to 
the world and commended to the con- 
science of our Christian brothers 
and sisters:-in South Africa, of. all 
molors and convictions. In the light 
of these considerations, we make 

whe following requests of the Board 
pf Trustees: 

i 1. We request that the Finance 
Jommittee, at its meeting on May 1, 
1979, determine to vote its shares 
pe stock in the Exxon Corporation 


Slons sponsored by the Interfaith 
Senter for Corporate Responsibility, 
she United Presbyterian Church, and 
other crurch bodies. We also urge 
chat the committee make public this 
liecision, with the reasons for it, 
it the stockholders meetings and 

.n other appropriate ways. Copies 
pf the resolutions are enclosed. 

2. We applaud the Board's and 
.ts Finance Committee's steps this 
year to enter into dialogue with the 
students of the Seminary regarding 
she Board's investment policy, par- 


Je urge that this dialogue continue 


nd include also members of the fa- 
sulty so that out of common dis- 


| 


‘icularly as it connerns South Africa. 


cussion the issues might be clar- 
ified and an effective Christian 
witness be made. 
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Cardinal Suenexss 
by Legia Spicer 


The morning after winds do blow 

And daffodils shake down their heads, 
And robins reel to and fro 

And wind-pushed people staunchly go 
To their appointed ends. 


The Cardinal told us of the wind, 

And of the Spirit's moving here; 

And warmed us: "With the Spirit move, 
And open up your hearts to love: 

Your neighbor here discern." 


We lifted up one voice in hove, 
And felt the Spirit gently move, 
Nor saw a need ourselves to prove 
But only lifted in His love 

His presence greatly praised. 


The morning after winds do blow 
And daffodils shake down their heads, 


“And robins reel to and fro 
“And wind-pushed people staunchly go 


Toward their Resurrection ends. 
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This is our last issue of Viewpoint. 
We would like to thank our typist 
Karen Walsh and her husband, Bert, 
and the many back-up typists that 
were necessary this year: Kathy 
Long, Kathleen Collins, Debra Hart. 


We also extend a nearly inwxpressible 
measure of thanks and good wishes 

to our senior associates, John 
Hogman and Chris Iosso, for not only 
their Steady contributions to Vaew- 
point but for leaving alwaanhia Lae 
legacy behind in constructive 
political action. Let us hope that 
next year's Student Governmant 

and Viewpoint can carry and expand 
that same intendity that they showed 
in resurrecting two corpses and 

in tackling issues like racism to 
thear greatest perceived limits. 
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ANNUAL STUDENT GOVERNMENT REPORT 
1978-79 


by Chris Iosso 


Students at Princeton Semmnary 
are like ants under a rock. Even 
the whole lot of them can't lift 
the rock up off their backs, but 
they can move it a little. I 
Shall describe briefly some of the 
good things that have been achieved 
this year, and then outline a pic- 
ture of the needs that remain. 

Some large advances have occured 
in the area of Student-Trustee re- 
lations and Investment Policy. Some 
of us have met with a committee 
of Trustees in November and Februzry 
to discuss improvements in the 
operations of the seminary, and 
will hopefully do so again at the 
end of this month. This year's 
Student Government has seen the 
portfolio, made suggestions to 
the Board, proposed a set of 
guidelines for our investment 
policy, sponsored a forum off 
South Africa and a referendum on 
investment policies and done 
other things to educate and moti- 
vate the community, as well as 
the Board. We have subscribed to 
the Interfaith Center for Corporate 
Responsibility's information ser- 
vice and hope to see further dev- 
elopments in this area of the Sem- 
inary's witness in the future. 

Certainly, we see the deli- 
berations of the Senior Class over 
the placement of money in the port- 
folio as evidence of increased 
student and now alumni concern. 
Trustees will receive copies of 
this Viewpoint with the referendum 
attached. We also note favorably 
the attention given this issue from 
within the faculty, a Beartening 
change. 

One incédent, at the INA Cor- 
poration's meeting in Philadelphia 
last week, illustrated the advances 
that have taken place. Ahead 
of time, by proxy, the Seminary had 
voted against menagement on a share- 
hilder resolution on S.A. -- for 
which we rejoice and sincerely 


thank the Board's finance com- 
mittee. Unfortunagely, and this 
illustrates the problem that re- 
mains, if John Pritchard, a grad- 
uating senior, had not made a state- 
ment on the floor of that meeting, 
no notive of Princeton Seminary's 
action would have been taken out- 
Side this campus. Our light re- 
mains under a bushel. 

Contanued work has gone into 
various campus committees and is- 
sues. A copy of the student-faculty 
committee guidelines worked on 
by the last two student govemnments 
will go into next year's Haadbook, 
as will a copy of the revised con- 
stitution. We would again note 
the importance of Student participa- 
tion in the interviewing progess for 
prospective faculty, when the latter 
are brought to this campus, 

On issues, the governmainh re- 
sponded to the Board of Wirectors 
of Pattsburgh Seminary and the Coun- 
cil of Theological Seminaries on a 
proposal to exclude gay students 
from Presbyterian seminaries. Ob- 
viously, we ppposed such a plan and 
criticised their statement. On the 
Campus pastor issue, we have sug- 
gested some elements for the job 
description and the process df hiring 
Such a pepson. As we are relying 
on the Major Mission Fund to provide 
this position, individuals with 
counseling needs will have to con- 
tinue going off campus. The issue 
of admissions policy and recruitment 
has received some attention, in 
that Dr. Crawford has given the 
chairperson of the Stuént Govern- 
ment a half-hour spot during the. 
senior semmnaries, but the phacement 
of a atudent on the admissions com- 
mittee remained to be worked out. 
Tony Aspras of the Food Service 
was very responsive to a request that 
Nestle products be discontinued. 

Relatively little progress has 
been mae in one significant area: 
student participation in the faculty 
tenure process. Three students were 
selected to serve on the possible 
tenure committees of the three 
junior faculty. One committee was 


recently formed for one of the men, 
but only after one of the other two 


had heen put in the position of havmang 


to acdept a (still very desirable) 
position elsewhere. This iSsue is 
complicated by the fact that funds 
and faculty size prevent the hiring 
of ahl three persons, though this 
raises questions about the faculty's 
strength in certaan areas (i.e., don't 
we need another tanured spot in the- 
ology?). Clearly, one does not wish 
to form a committee to decide upon 
a person's tenure without having a 
place for them. 

What is at stake, however, is 
Student and faculty participation 
in whatever decisions are made. 
Tenure decisions supposedly weigh 
publishing aad teaching ability 
about evenly. In the case of two 
most well-liked and incisive member 
of the faculty, no perceptible stu- 
dent input was received. Actually, 
and what is more depressing, in- 
credibly little faculty input went 
into the structuring of the present 
Situation. It is unfortunate that 
juninvr faculty members are put in 
the position af being so easily 
labelled administration favorites 
or otherwise. This presentation 


nay Simplify the matter at some 


.0mnts -- but the Student Govern- 
nent adknowledges that it may have 
sommitted a worse error earlier in 
she spring in not saying anything 
mOkvoly. 

Dr. McCord must see this sort 
if flak and nonsense as part of his 
job -- brings us to the subject of 
that needs to be done. Ovviously, 
phe seminary structure will weigh 
eavilyvon»thesants for the next 
€@w years -- or until the formation 
ff the Institute for Theological 
nq@uiry. Present difficulties must 
m seen in>structural terms .to be 
roperly understood, huwever, and 
arious examples, in addition to 
he foregoing may show that the 
voblem is one of an over-central- 
aation of decision-making in the 
resident's office, 

: Limistoursaposition thatethis 
2ads to a general indfficiency at 


every other level within the admin- 
istrative hierarchy and faculty 
committee strucure. By way of ex- 
amples, I would mention (1) the de- 
lay in getting the Student-Faculty 
committee guidelines approved 

C2) sthe oniginaw dirt LcuLey im 1b 
taining information about what had 
been given as the campus pastor's 
job description (once this reversal 
of policy had been effected -- a#3) 
(4) the general difficulties in 
communicating wath the trustees -- 
as seen in getting approval forthe 
portfolio viewing. Scheduling and 
effective control of these situgz- 
tions remains in the President's 
office. The President's schedule 
is hectic -- and caanot be other wise 
as things are over-centralized,. 

All of this seems to indicate an 
unwillingness to delegate respon- 
Sibility and even information that 
might in any way sacrifice contral. 

There can only be one rationale 
fOr GnLS SOGL.O1. cOontrol,.wheni ad 
every point the price in efficiency 
ang trust. This Bationale is the 
need to maintain a climate conducive 
to continued financial support. As 
can be seen to some degfee from the 
present situation with the semior 
class, however, this ¥ype of control 
may be overdone. Student and recent 
alumni/ae support for the institu- 
tionsuffers, while the saminary's 
publicity and alumni/ae materials 
present an unendingly saccharine 
picture. Short of recommending 
changes in the futmge President's 
job description, we can propose only 
two things: 

(1) For students and faculty 
who remain on campus, we advocate 
restructuring saminary conference 
to be a genuine community forum, 
run much like our Borum of South 
Africa, The agendas for these forums 
would be arranged by a steering 
committee @f four, twa studamts and 
two faculty, who would be able to 
invite particular members of the 
administration, faculty, and student 
body to report before the seminary 
at large. Public daiseussion of 
timely issues would fobdbow, directed 
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by a moderator, with the forums 
Scheduled at the beginning and 

end of each semester. This is 

not the government's proposal, but 
is be fore the Seminary Conference 
itsélf at this very mement. Ac- 
knowledging the lack of public, 
community-wide forums at this 
Seminary, we urge the incoming 
Studaat government and continuing 
Students to ba&k this constructive 
idea, 

(2) For graduating seniors: 
the concern we have for the well-being 
of this seminary can oly be demon- 
strated by our continuing to take 
responsibility for conditions here. 
This means our supporting the seminary 
not uncritically, but perhaps even 
faithfully. The church needs 
vision articulated from positions 
where it may be heard and heeded, 
and for better or worse, this se- 
minary will continue to be such 
a position. *This vision cannot 
be; restrvetveds to; tundyrai sing 
brochures, but must be embodied in 
the network of structured relation- 
Ships that ape the Church. It 
LS Upte Uuseto, see “tha tathiseyision 
be a shared vision. 
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RECIPROCAL RESPONSIBILITY and the 
SEMINARY COMMUNITY 


by John Hogman 


There is always confusion on 
campus as to the proper relationship 
between the variogselements of the 
community. How should students 
relate “to faculty, Trustees sand 
Administrataon? How shdauld the 
Women's Centre, International 
students, Doctorgzl Students, the 
ASSociation of Black Semmnarians 
relate to each other and the 
Student Government? In this last 
Viewpoint of the year, surrounded 
by the delicate intricacies of 
theology and the arts, we shall 
seek to address such a relatively 
mundane point, our purpose being 
to open a dialogue that will be 
usefuki for those who will be 
dealing with these questions in 


.Students to point out to Trustees 


the coming year while at the same 
time being cognizant of the history 
of the Seminary at this point. 

We should furst turn to the 
Warfield Lectures of Paul Lehmann 
for some basie orientation to the 
problem. In the discussion of an 
ethic of ‘reciprocal responsibility ' 
Dr. Lehmann pointed out that the 
principles of wquality and strati- 
fication have an equal right to our 
attention in any communal struc- 
ture. In the Seminary I believe 
that we are often invoking one 
of these principles against the 
other wilthout keeping in mind the 
legitamate place of both in under- 
Standing the Seminary as a community 
and. an “istlutitons. “ine thas bere 
discussion we shall relate this 
principle of ‘reciprocal responsibilit 
and the dual ppinciples of equal- 
ity and differentiation to two 
questions, first the relation- 
ship of the Trustees and Dr. McCord 
to ithe student body and then the 
retation of the various groups 
within the student body to each 
otner. 

In the relationship of the 
Trustees and Dr. McCord to the 
student body it is clear that the 
principle of stratificataon takes 
priority.  Studsaats have never 
sought to run the Presédent's office 
nor to handle the financial affairs 
of the Seminary that are the re- 
Sponsibility of the Trustees. How- 
ever, it is the perogative of 


that the principle of equality as | 
well as stratification is applicable® 
here. This principle shohld go : 
beyond the admissmon that we are 

all washed in the blood of the Lamb. 
The Handbook is full of the respon- 
sibilities of the students to the 
ssminary and the providing for the 
education of students is the pri- a 
mary responsibility of the Trustees. | 
I would like to point out however, . 
another dimension of our mutual 


responsibility and that is a dia- 


logue of accountability. We are 
drawn together in the service of 


Jesus Christ in this Seminary by _ 
the way in which the stugents act in 
this service affects the President 


id the Trustees and also the way 

1e President and Trustees act 

fects the studants (and faculty) ) 
I propose here that the linkage 

> our various forms of service to 

isus Christ forces us to open chan- 

sls of 'dialogical responsibility.' 

1is is where the Trustees, Dr. 

>Cord and the students (as wéll as 

iculty and staff) do not seek to 

supp the responsibility of the other 

im can, call wpon eachother: <cbo 

ive reason for the exercise of 

leir eesponsibility in the manner 

ley are persuingl The responsi- 

j\lities of the students 668 give 

mason’ is set out in the handbook 

id in the structure of every 

yurse. The structure of the 

alogue of accountability in 


ference to the other elements 
* this relationshipaare at this 
sage tenuous but are absolutel 
Benitial® sulneifiectwit “this: -pran- 
iple of reciprocal responsibility 
sre followed these structures 
> dialogue would be formalized 
1d such Presidential perogatives 
3 the final appointment of students 
» faculty committees and so on 
uuld cease. Students weuld exer- 
ise their realm of responsibility 
id the Trustees, Dr. McCord and 
1e faculty theirs, but all would 
> responsible in dialogue to each 
therto give solid reason for the 
cercise of their responsibility. 
In selation to the various 
aimpus student groups we must 
2e equality as the primary prin- 
iple -- but an equality of differ- 
itiation. In this case the dif- 
srentiation is what appears prob- 
smatic. The autbnomy of Women, 
lacks, International Students 
1d Doctoral candidates as groups 
as long been recognized but the 
Mationship: of this to»the Stu- 
ont Govermment and the student 
\dy as a whole has never been 
lear. The basms of this whole 
iscussion must be the recognition 
f the legitimate interests of 
1ese groups and their natural 
iriness.of being lost in a sea 


1 


of white m@ddle chass males. 


However,. the need for unity here 


Should be apparent to anyone with 
eyes, not only for the purposes 


of having even the barest semblance 
of <)..communa brite. -but.alsowto 

nud. forth, tthesmrteresits of any or 
all of the groups concerned. This 
dialogue af accountability is 
gpannded in two simple facts. (1) 
If you can't convince another 
strdant of your legitimate concern 
you don't have 2a prayer of con- 
vincing anyone else an the Seminary 
and (2) in this interaction we 


may all come to a fuller understanding 
of the dilemmas the Church must 


face if it is to really venture 
forth in the name of Christ. 

ine relLatnonisto ath iexmucual 
responsibility we have all been 
negligent; perhaps this year only 
the women can make a case for 
having really sought to function 
with this campus-wide dimension. 
If we are to move forward in the 
creation of a memningful community 
both within the student body and 
with the other elements of the 
seminary, we must be constantly 
be exammning the nature of our 
mutual and reciprocal responsibility 


and evaluating our efforts as groups 


and individuals to function re- 


Sponsibly within that context. 
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Note: The seminary class year 
endediin the most lively way with 
arvisit from these public officials 
in blue uniforms to our end of 
thenyears partys oThanksetor Phil 
Johes and others for making such 

a positive ending. (Next year 
perhaas the social chairpeople 
Should send written invitations 

tO OUrMVisitOorsvuwhorfelt out ) 
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- THEOLOGY 
and the 
ARTS 


E PROPHETIC ROLE OF ART 
by Jim Pannell 


When I attend a movie, concert 
theatre the response is more 
ten than not-'did I like it?’ 
en I read a book or browse through 
art show my desire is to be 
tertained:. Our society has be- 
me concerned with exp@rience ra- 
er than insight, encounter groups 
ther than revelation. 

The questions this special 
ction of Viewpoint will address 
e: Where is the artist as a 
hicle of revelation? What has 
ppened to the art forms that 
ach us something about the world 
d the condition of humanity? 

w are the problems of oppression, 
e desire for liberation and the 

ed for communication portrayed 
popular art? 

Albert Camus in his 1957 Nobel 
cture points out the goal of the 
Sistic vision: 


Whatever our personal weak- 
nesses:imay be the nobility 
of our craft will always be 
rooted in two commitments 
darirenlwtoine intad niviithe 
refusal to lie about what one 
knows and the resistance to 
oppression. 


Camus spoke prophetically to 
e world concerning its cruelty 
d failure to allow humanity to 
ve in peace, fulfillment and 
ppiness. Often his cries were 
med directly at the Church; in 
Eracular, His) diatr?be™to* the 
ropean church fér-its failure 
speak out sacrificially to the 
scist rulers of World War Il. 
Art is the prophetic voice 
society. Through art ‘heresy' 
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becomes orthodoxy, intuition leads 

to scientific knowledge, while emo- 
tion, perception, and appreciation are 
translated in the evening news. Ina 
world where the success of an artist 
is measured monetarily, Aleksander 
Solzhenitsyn proposed the liberating 
function. of creativity: 


It is within the power of writers 
and artists to do much more: to 
defeat the lie! For in the 
struggle with lies art has always 
triumphed 2nd shall always truimph! 
Visibly irrefutably for all! 

Lies can prevail much in the world, 
but never against art. 


The '70's preoccupation with 
'human potential' has led to the impo- 
tence of the artist as the proponent 
of human values. Once our concern for 
the community dies and turns purely 
to the individual EST consciousness 
of ‘getting it', our compassion deter- 
lorates. Our-concern is purely for 
personal gratification. Our communi- 
cation ends and we end up only speak- 
ing to ourselves. 

The Church should not only lis- 
ten to the prophetic spirit of art but 
the Church has a responsibility to 
speak to the artistic community as 
well. There is an art which promotes 
values having a detrimental effect 
upon society. In these instances 
the prophetic role needs to be carried 
out by the Church. 

We should be the critic of art. 
But the Church is as guilty as any 
group of perpetuating individualism. 
The community of faith has placed 
boundaries on art by measuring it 
with and 'edificiation yardstick', 
edification being whatever perpetuates 
the status quo. Rather than asking 
art to point out our own weaknesses, 
we seek a lackluster art form that only 
regurgitates the present situation. 
Contemporary Christian music, with 
songs such as "Heavenly Father I 
Appreciate You", places God in the 
role of cure-all. The bookstores 
are ftlled with celebrity biographies 
which deceive us into believing that 
spiritual success is measured by a 
secular status system. 
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The fact is that art is not 
rejecting Christian values but the 
Church has contributed little to 
art and has rejected the artist 
as a mode of Christian expression. 
As Paul Tillich has pointed out, 
art "invites religion not only to 
join with it but also to acknowledge 
that artis relipion..” 

Contemporary popular art is 
merely entertaining us. At best 
it views religion as an individual 
rather than community experience. 
The message of Rocky, Star Wars, 
disco music, and Christian imita- 
tions of mass-media directs us not 
to tranformation of the community 
but towards our own personal "sal- 


vation". What can I do to improve 
myself? In Rocky we learn that 


victory only comes if I get into 
shape. Star Wars tells us that with- 
out personal experéence with the 
"Force" we cannot defeat eyili.. Disco, 
with its sparse lyrics and rhythms 
promote sesgtual technique as the 

cure for the banal existence of the 
'270's. The Church uses mass media 

to promote the American version of 
sucgess. When public figures convert 
to Christianity they are not idolized 
because of their new character but 
because they transfer past values 
into Christian categories; e.g.,5 
Larry Flynt. 

Artists hold the power to 
point toward truth. They explain 
our own situation, relate to our 
anxiety and transform our weakened 
conception of reality. New Wave 
music shouts violently at the oppres- 
sive practices toward our own 
offspring. Jackson Browne concep- 
tualizes our own fears of the ab- 
surdity of life. Ingmar Bergman 
continues his search for God. Tom 
Robbins, in his novel Another Road- 
side Attraction, mocks sexim and 
tears down religious idols. 

A theology wedded to the arts 
speaks to us in new categories. It 
brings the alien nature of the 
gospel into clear focus and directs 
us to an awareness of the conse- 
quences of our decisions. The 
Church must not reject the desire 
of art to community truth, but 


needs to remain open to the new 
ideas of human existence. 

Art may not always bear the mark 
of the prophet. But at the very 
least it is the tool of prophetic 
vision. Only with the help of the 
artist can we truly communicate 
the gospel in new terms. 

Tillich shows us the direction 
which art can take us in his*con- 


clusion to Theology and Culture: 


We can speak to people only 
if we pats ol Da tewin “heir 
concern, not by condescension, 
put by sharing it. We can 
point to the Christian answer 
only if, on the other hand, 

we are not identical with them. 
And thirdly, we can use these 
people and their ideas to 
awaken those among our group 
who are still living ina 
secure tower. 


*#* Jim Pannell is a junior from 

4th floor Alexander. We thank Dr. 
Stroup for lending his advice as 
well as Jim,.John.Wilbur,,Alex 
Chamberlain, Paul Rack and Hugh 
Matlack in demonstrating a thinking 
at PTS on theology, the arts and 
contemporary society. This section 
was intended to be a special edition 
of Viewpoint but the urgency of the 
South African issue made an emergency 
change necessary. 
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DISCO: DEMIGOD OR DEMON? 
by R. Alex Chamberlain 


"Taste is not only a part and an 
index of morality, it is the only 
morality. The first and last, 
and closest trial question to any 
living creature is, '"What do you 
like?'" Tell me what you like, and 
I'll tell you what you are." 
Ruskin, The Crown of Wild 
Oliver L. 


The intent of this article is 


to take a look at disco and see 

now it should be viewed by us as 
christians. We must first ask: 
Nhat is disco? Some people call it 
miad.=-LPt. 9s note CAs litte 

as some of us may like it, disco 

is here to stay. Billboard maga- 
Zine's statistics place the disco 
mr centlase, or they top, Oooh tsyor 
the past year at forty percent. 
Vhereas fads climb fast and then 
aiid, just as quickie. (7 -e7ed pent 
socks and Nehru jackets), we have 
seen the disco following grow steadi- 
ly over the past couple years. No, 
mfortunately my friends, disco is 
10t a fad. 

Some would like to call it 
music"--it is not. Music must have 
it least one of two essential ingre- 
jients: lyrics with a message, or 
instrumental quality. Check the 
mrics of “Disco Duck” ‘or’."YMCA" 
ind you will see that it loses in 
she lyric department. And as far 
is instrumentals go, keep in mind 
hat most disco "songs" (and I 
ise the term loosely) are put to- 
fether by a musical engineer who 
sombines tracks of a wide variety 
f instruments and synthesizers 
nto a saleable package. The melo- 
lles are repetitious and banal. 
loreover, the designation "Music" 
S too narrow: there are disco 
‘lothes, shoes; accessories, and 
ven buildings (which are called 
discos"). Now, how many of us 
hhildren of the ‘60's ever went 
Bea Folk-Rovk" “onvaRock and 
oll"? One doesn't name build- 
ngs after a type of music, so we 
ust throw out the term "music" 

S well. The only label which 
its is "phenomenon". 

As you may gather, this 
Biter isnot’ a fan of thedisco 


menomenon: But-I will give’ it 
eedit for one thing: “it fits 
he times. And as most of us know, 


he times are as sad and pathetic 
S the phenomenon of disco. The 

oves, hopes, and idealism of the 
60's as mirrored in the music of 
ylan, Joan Baez, and the Beatles 
re now lost memories. Today we 

re no longer willing to hope for 


a better world, we merely want to 
Survive in the one we have. This 
is evident in the growth of "self" 
oriented books, magazines, and 
pseudo-therapies, (i.e., Your 
Erroneous Zones, Self magazine, 
Prima lepnerapys ‘AanageEesT) : Disco 
makes no pretense to transcend our 


present state of narcissism-it 
perpetuates it. As Andrew Kopkind 


tells us in New Times magazine 
(Jan. 1979): "Disco affirms the 
“unreal” seventies, emphasizing 
surfaces over substance, mood 
over meaning, body over mind, going 
Out; OVERS Ss tayi nego ina 

Look at the titles of recent 
disc ovneatsay’ "Stayin WAlawve” oa Shalce 
Yer Booty", "I Will Survive"--they 
all speak to the get it while you 
can" mentality which endorse 
selfishness as a means of keeping 
one's sanity. We are encouraged 
to "go for the gusto" before Three 
Mile Island, an oil embargo, or 
the rising price of cocaine brings 
the? good tines tot/an Snd.vadohn 
Parikhal, a member of a Toronto 
firm that studies cultural trends; 
cal tedidiscov she music shat fiddles 
while Rome burns". 

Before I continue, I must 
explain that I enjoy a good time 
as much as the next person--maybe 
even more. Yet, I have been accused 
by some of bring anti-dancing and 
agaiisis un wor! fun *elisaken «Au 
contraire. I have had many mad 
moments of ecstatic dancing where 
I seem to leave the dance floor. 
David Bromberg, Jimi Hendrix, 
Earth, Wind and Fire have all 
sent me reeling around the room, 
I have to admit that these musicians 
produce music which sometimes lacks 
deep lyrics and the instrumentals 
aren't always stunning or crisp. 
But I would at least like there to 
be some involvement by the musician 
in his or her work. And this is 
what disco lacks. “A real artist 
performseforshersorshimself, as 
much as for the potential audience. 
But disco rarely has even the tiniest 
hint of any outpouring or invest- 
ment on the performer's part. This 
is borne out by the comments of the 
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performers themselves, which are 
found in the same issue of Newsweek 
mentioned above: 


"We're in a period of the McDonald's 
of music, where it's mass-marketed 
like junk food. I don't know what's 
good anymore." (Melba Moore) 

"T think in terms of survival." (B. 
B. King) 

Three years ago jazz flutist Herbie 
Mann sneered that disco was "like 

a porno film (that was) good for 
five minutes". Two disco hits 
later, he admits he has changed 

his tune. "I've come to like por- 
nography", Mann shrugs. His current 
watchword: "Don't let your taste 
get in the way of reaching a broader 
audience." 


Note that all these people 
were respectable musicians before 
they sold out. Even the Rolling 
Stones have debased themselves 
with their *hit’ *Miss* You"sf wands ithe 
Beach Boys, who are known for their 
distinctive California sound, have 
blended into the disco melting pot. 
Hence, the one sound that was dis- 
tinctively American in orgin was 
been absorbed by the disco plot 
to ruin everything decent in this 
great land. These performers admit 
that disco is where the money is, 
so it becomes increasingly clear 
that this phenomenon is completely 
oriented towards the fulfillment of 


the self. The performer doesn't 


give to the audience, he or she 
takes. And we have fallen for this 


packaged, processed, and promoted 
hype tripe. 

I conclude, then that the 
word phenomenon is no longer valid. 
Tt is evident that such a godless, 
un-American, selfish lifestyle de- 
serves a label no less than heresy. 
It has become a god unto itself, 
which encourages disregard for the 
other so that the self may be ele- 
vated. We are in desperate times 
which call for desperate measures. 
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Paul F. Rack, a person whose 
acumen in the arena of musical taste 
which is above reproach, once re- 
marked "When they make Christian 
Disco, the Revolution will be here 
inte mnatter!of( days¥it Pauwlsyyou"d 
better send home for your megaphone, 
gas mark and armbands. Last year 
a disco performer named Roberta 
Kelly released "Gettin' the Spirit". 
That's right, the disco,heresy has 
conned some pecple into believing 
that it is compatible with the Gos- 
pel. And things are getting worse. 
As we learn in the April 19 issue 
of Rolling Stone, Casablanca Records 


-has marketed Sphinx--"...a disco 


drama that recounts the betrayal 
of Christ and his Crucifixion,: re- 
plete with the dense rhythm of nails 
being driven into a cross". A 
representative of the record company 
remarks’ "I look at it this way: 
its the first time in Christian his- 
tory that we can dance to the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. Some people 
might find that blasphemous or pagan, 
but when you're out there on that 
floor with a lot of other people,. 
sharing the grief of the Lord's 
petrayal,, Isdunno, it seems, sont of 
ipl No Comment. 

In a comic strip of the early 
70's, in reference to Watergate, 
Pogo remarks "We have met the enemy, 
and he is us". This holds true today 
for the person concerned about disco. 
We all take part in the furthering 
of this dangerous heresy, but there 
is hope. I am making a call to arms 
for all people across the world to 
rise up and face the foe. Through 
mass education of all people as to 
the dangers of this heresy, we can 
bring the beast to its knees. Stop 
buying the records, stop going to 
the Discos, and turn off the radio 
and TV stations that play it. BOYCOT' 
DISCO." Iffwe’ all “takepar®,. 41.can 
see a day when our homes, children, 
and ears will once again be safe. 
But until that day arrives, persevere 
my brothers and sisters. And listen 
to a little Rock and Roll, Folk, 
Classical, or Blues. It will do 
your soul some good. 


\lex Notes: 


This article was written in the 
mirit of satire, for the, author 
joes not consider disco worthy of 
serious debate. Nevertheless, the 
sroduction of Sphinx produces 
serious questions concerning the 
ippropriateness of such flippant 
Iseof the Gospel. The reader may 
cake the piece in earnest, or as 
satire--the author doesn't care 
sither way. He believes that if we 
gnore it long enough it will go 
may... *** 
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LATO AND POP 
by Hugh Matlack 


I recall late one Saturday 
ight playing five straight "love" 
op/rock songs on a Springfield 
M radio station. The series was 
apped off by Diana Ross and her 
ong “Love Hangover". I suggested 
m-the-air that five times was 
nough for anybody, but Diana 
onversely cooed that "if there's 
-cure for (love), I don't want 
a, | 

Top 40, pop/rock music has no 
nd of love songs--on one end of 
he scale, Debby Boone and "You 
ight Up My Life" to Meatloaf's 

minute pop passionate paean ~ 

Paradize by the Dashboard Lights." 

hy do our youth like this music? 
peser Tron s thar ret 


S an obsession with form, as in 
CSS 
1sco and, second, an emphasis on 


assion and a Playboy-like attitude 
OQward sex relationships and people. 
erhaps not surprisingly, the "sim- 
le wise man of old" encountered the 
ame Situation in his time. 

The Platonic dialogue Phaedrus 
ascribes a conversation between 
he youth Phaedrus and Socrates. 
naedrus is beside himself over a 
beech by the rhetorician Lysias. 
1 the speach, Lysias claims that 
1e best relationship between , 
2vers, a man and his boy, would 
It entail mutual love itself. 


"Bicyole Races. 


Rather, the two "lovers" should 
come together out of a goal for 
mutual gain. Each person should 
have an attitude of cool detach- 
ment toward the other, so as to 
retain a proper perspective and 
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avoid messy emotional entanglements. 
Obviously, Phaedrus was impressed 

with the form of the speech and appar- 

ently oblivious to the actual import 


of the content. 

Current pop/rock is caught up 
in this dilemma. The successful 
new group Toto is a good example. 
Theres fire te ing.e,ec HolldecthenLine! 
was, I believe, number one on Bill- 
board's Top 40. They admit readily 


that they are after airplay, especially 


on AM and FM pop stations--and I 
know from my own experience that 


Toto's orthodox style and convenient 


3-4 minute songs are a Music Direc- 
tor's dream. But it is a blatant 
exercise in form. 


Probably none of us are unaware 


of pop/rock's risqué love songs. 

A couple of my favorite songs for 
outrageous sexual themes include 
Foreigners "Hot Blooded” and Lyn- 
yrd Skynyrd's "What's Your Name?" 
Both of these extol the joys of sex 
with groupies. And Ted Nugent 


rated an article in a recent Rolling 


Stone. One picture showed Ted 
autographing a female's protruding 
posterior; in the background was 


a young lady displaying "Ted Nugent" 
Signed across the bosom of her T-shirt. 
I might add that female perform- 


ers have the same effect on male 


fans--witness the passionate madness 


at a Heart concert (Ann and Nancy 
Wilson). 

But to tie together the two 
themes--an over-riding concern for 
form in pop/rock and a passionate 
view of love--we only need cite 
the English group Queen. They pro- 
duce elaborate, sophisticated LP's 
complete with multi-track recording 
and numerous overdubs (remember 
Bohemian Rhapsody"?; there are only 
four .uysiginesthexgroup! )irneBhein 
recent album Jazz features songs 
called "Fat-bottomed Girls" and 
Queen combined 
the two in their recent live show 


at the Garden by having several nude 
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women peddle bicycles around the 
stage. Such sexist gimmickry 

is necessary to cover up Queen's 
sh---ty live sound, since they 
don't have the technical crutch 

of studio tape. Queen is the best 
example of a fusion between the 
two themes. 

I don't bring up these examples 
because I want the Viewpoint to 
have a clever and racy issue. But 
I am concerned about the insidious 
nature of what these groups are 
saying. As an AM late night DJ, 

I received numerous calls nightly 
from female (mostly) "teenyboppers" 
who wanted to hear Queen or Foreigner 
or Rodi’ Dory ow Thinks Wy) mreexyy 
Stewart. They claimed to know 

what the songs are about; but do 
they? Remember, Plato writes that 
Phaedrus thought he knew what 

Lysias was about. 

Parenthetically, I want to say 
that not all pop/rock artists are 
playing this game. Rock artist 
Bruce Springsteen has moving love 
ballads to specific, named women. 
Pop/folk star James Taylor sings 
a love song with and to his wife 
Carly Simon, C.F."ferra Nova",.on 
Jule 

Our Christian view of love 
Clashes with the message I believe 
these musicians are saying. And 
we assert a Love that has a speci- 
fic content, i.e. selfless giving, 
commanded by a specific person (form) 
Jesus Christ. Christian love has 
nothing in common with this pheno- 
menon in pop/rock. Love in our terms 
means a recognition of each indivi- 
dual as a person, not a nameless 
groupies. Love means seeing our 
neighbors and even enemies as real 
people and objects of self-giving 
love--not sexually violent, exotic 
and erotic stereotypes (e.g. "Fat- 
bottomed Girls"). 

Just as Socrates recognized 
the insidiously dark implications 
of Lysias' speech on "love", although 
Phaedrus did not, we must be aware 
of the content of the message of some 
pop/rock musicians' songs--songs 
dressed up in respectable AM radio 
clothes. 
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SUN BEAR 
By John Wilbur 


"T hope my music can't be understood 
in the context of your article.” 

(Keith Jarrett, 1979, to Mikal Gilmore, 
The Rolling Stone,» Jan. 25, 1979) 


" ..a lot of real bastards have made 
some damn transcendent art." 

"It's about an experience beyond sound. 
(Keith Jarret, 1979) 


My subject is Keith Jarret, a 
jazz pianist who recently released 
an unprecedented 10 record, 20 side 
solo album entitled "Sun Bear Concerts 
retailing for $75. Writes James — 
Collier, "Iteis the sort of packaging 
usually reserved for Beethoven or Mo- 
Tarte 

Improvisation is his method. te 
is to music what speaking in tongues 
is to religion. Yet, the music it- 
self is not what improvisation is 
about, as seeing the risen Jesus is... 
not what faith is about. 

(Here}ilet mestryeit? ol teame 

to this keyboard, so to speak, with 
no idea of what I'm going to write. 
In fact I have no idea what is going 
to come out of these fingers next, 
I must be going somewhere but these 
words keep coming too. What is my 
plan? I have none. Wait, I must 
communicate what Keith Jarrett is all 
about. ) 

Child prodigy from Allentown, Pa. 
Early classical training from Bach 
to Bartok, no further. Not black, 
though he would prefer others to 
think of him that way. Hung around 
pars in New York City. Played with 
Miles Davis, developed a solid-funk 
blues background. Went off on 
his own 

to improvisation. It is not the 
usual improvisation that includes 
a bass line, a rhythm structure or, 
at the very least, some key configu- 
ration. "I try to turn off the 
thought process. I'd like to forget 
I even have hands. I'd like to sit 
down as if I'd never played the 
piano before." 

Off he goes, where he goes 
nobody, not even Jarrett, knows. 


e plays moods; there is no struc- 
ure, no themes, movements or 
esolutions. But not even moods, 
t is more rarefied than that. 

He stops concerts because of 
istractions in the audience. He 
emands silence. "The process 
equires more consciousness, more 
uning. Everything gets fussier 
nd purer...death hovers around 
mibe: a, ebast rat ia-oSo0 Le AGoncer thy! 

He strives to be guided by 
ure creative thought that is not 
is own. "Sometimes I feel as if 
'm putting my finger on a electric 


ine and leaving it there." Dying 
Oo create. 

Most are skeptical. The world 
for bled ewicth iter fhomas “fe. Ltits 


aiscepline.,(- Nofother musicHrs 

mite like it.) "Spontaneity tells 

> what should be happening at this 
xact second...iIn a way, the concerts 
reserve my life outside of the music, 
nd vice versa. And if I let either 
f them down, I'm sinning." 

To leave the flesh behind. To 
ranslate purity into musical patterns 
Pmrerie cyet. His public’ cannot 
eave Jarrett behind. He is seen 


S a pompous, ego-centered, self- 
ndulgent misanthrope. 
Too heavy. Lighten up. All 


ne fingers to go where they may, 
loating across the keyboard, knowing, 
aking so many decisions even right 

ow like how do I know what letter 

Oo push with my fingers, I don't know, 
us these are hundreds of decisions 
eing made right now. What words to 
rite, even thinking not to write 
ecause I'm thinking what I'm going 

oO write and I'm seeking to get closer 
Oo pure energy so that words, space, 
irds, tweet-tweet, become all 

ogether one. The fingers, the energy 
mM the mind, the creative flow that is 
ubtside; is it outside, or in?) 


Is Jarrett a fake or has he tapped 


Bernal creativity? Is producing 10 
lbums of all new material self- 
ndulgent or showing that he has the 
Ower to easily produce 100 albums? 
Jarrett Is a. scuntBear.-A- Sun 
ear is a cute, small bear found only 
n Japan. Beneath its friendly 
xterior, if so moved, the bear becomes 
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a deadly killer. "I just liked that 
whole idea of an animal that looked 
like it would be nice to get close 
to, but ifnyoultadid, oit wouldsshock 
your very°eenceptionsof® Lifes) So 
he named his new album. 

Jarrett is seeking the eternal. 
It is his religious quest played for 
others tesheart ofomethe artist, 
structure dissolves as the source 
of creativity captures his or her 
Ulva ctent Loman oa tenwOurc és Tor. the 
artist as well as the religious 
person demands devotion. Following 
it leaves the public behind, not 
comprehending. 
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NEW WAVE THEOLOGY 
P, nerekaak 


God allows no generation to 
be without his word. Our era is 
one in which, as Gerhard Ebéling 
observes, words have largely lost 
their connection to reality. The 
experience of the word of God becomes 
bathed in ambiguity. Using God-lan- 
guage no longer means we are speak- 
ing out of faith and religious 
identity. At the same time, the 
avoidance of specifically Christian 
terms does not mean that there has 
been no experience of God or of 
his grace. Listening to God's word 
in this time means being able to 
hear it as it approaches us from 
all kinds of «mouths. 

God's word comes to us, of 
course, primarily and normally 
iN .SC@Lp tune deebut i1t<.s.the »lan- 
guage of scripture which has suffered 
particularly at the hands of the Mo- 
dern Age. We must remember that 
though the language has lost a 
great deal, the underlying concepts 
still represent the basic structure 
of the world, they still reveal 
the end and purpose to creation 
and they still call us to respond 
tO wthis Aineour sLasyess. bt. is. the 
observation .of .this, arntache that 
rock music can be an important medium 
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for conveying some basic truths 
which age rooted in and receive 
their authority from the word of God. 

How is it that two different 
languages, that of rock and music 
and that of the Community of Belie- 
vers, can witness to the same reality? 
First there is the similar rela- 
tionship each one bears to the se- 
cular realm. If they are not fun- 
damentally offensive to the prin- 
cipalities and powers, neither 
Christianity nor rock music is being 
true to its tradition, identity, 
meaning, or. truth. 

Christianity is foundedsornes 
the Kingdom of God proclaimed by 
him as he came to us in Christ 
Jestis.’ " To: mix? this up’ witha cul- 
ture which is rooted in a denial 
of the Kingdom's reality is to 
forget the promise made real to 
us in Christ. At the same time, 
rock music was an ebullient reaction 
of young people against the canni- 
bal madness of the 1950's. It was 
a spontaneous attempt to opt out 
of a culture which had given the 
world Hiroshima, and was: in the 
process of presenting us with Vietnam, 
Nixon, the arms race, the Shah, 
Chile, GE, the Pinto, Three Mile 
Tsland, and God knows what agony 
yet to come. The difference being 
that white sChristianityows,a tfree- 
dom to live in a redeemed world, 
rock music expresses a freedom from 
the destructive values of a fallen 
world. 

Secondly, both Christianity 
and rock have had a history of, 
embracing this responsibility to 
speak prophetically und hopefully 
to the culture and watered down, 
3synchretistic, cheap, irresponsible, 
privatistic, sappy shadows of them- 
selves which people mistake for 
the real thing. In religion this 
is seen in the identification of 
Christian values with those of 
America and capitalism. In rock 
this same tendency has reared its 
head in insipid perversions of its 
rebellious spirit from Pat Boone 
and Fabian to John Denver, Barry 
Manilow, and disco. 

In any case, my point is that 


“a-story-teller..- 


in its wopposition. to the carni- 
vorous values of the Industrial Age, 
in Sts arr inpmapron,Olsticsbelmacy 

of love in human relationships, and 
in its blending of judgment with a 
profound hope in a redeemed future, 
the spirit that produced rock'n'roll 
music is identified with the Spirit 
that sustains all life and meaning. 
I also submit that the days are not 
far from us in which the music will 
be mature enough to embrace a reli- 
gious language infused with new life 
and vitality, filled with all the 
anger and ecstacy of the Asbury 
Jukes and Graham Parker. 

In fact... this. proces “has. already. 
begun, as we see Patti Smith, in her 
masterpeice, Easter, directly approach- 
ing religious themes and using God- 
language. And ina different way 
we see Bruce Springsteen, another 
New Jersey native, bringing religious 
sensitivity to bear on contemporary 
life in his work. 

: Where Smith confronts this reality 

by introducing religious language in 

a poetic context, Springsteen is more 

Escape, release, 

and hope become his primary concerns 

He is the second Isaiah of the music. 
Both Smith and Springsteen use 


‘one particular image frequently and . 


with great effectiveness. This is 
the dichotomy between darkness and 
light. Like Second Isaiah, Spring- 
steen calls us to leave the darkness 
behind in a leap of faith, an active 
movement into a very real "Promised 
Land". 

Furthermore, the redemption and 
liberation offered in Springsteen's 
songs is an undeserved gracious one. 
This grace is prior to commitment 
and in fact is prior to everything in 
our experience. 

Liberation and grace: two con- 
cepts which are absolutely erucwal 
to Christian faith, two ideas which 
form the thematic base for our 
understanding of the person and 
work of Christ, and the dynamics of 
love. Actually these two categories 
occur in rock music with great fre- 
quency. And through these musicians 
and poets we have a whole generation 
acquainted with theological concepts 


fithout a specific awareness of their 
‘eligious significance. Today we 
ire seeing the gradual growth of 
she art-form to the point where 
7 may soon be able to move people 
yithout too much culture shock from 
MM radio to the Bible. 
God has provided a bridge; 
lis word remains vital, his call 
omes across the chasm. Now a 
acet of ministry becomes a reawaken- 
ng to the value of scripture, the 
ource and primary witness to the 
eality which the music has either 
tumbled on or been used by. 
Finally, rock music should 
ot be seen as an end. Rather, it 
S a medium which, on occasion, 
ven frequently, acts as a vehicle 
or some basic truths of human 
xistence. But these truths require 
sresponse on -our part. ..The inter=«.. 
retation of this reality takes 
Jace in the community of faith, in 
cripture and in tradition. I am 
alling. for a more conscious colli- 
ion between this community and the 
punter-culture which speaks in 
ock music. 
curFurthermarte, both traditions - 
eed to support one another against 
he constant threat of watering- 
Own and seduction by the affluent 
ulture we find ourselves in. 
n the other hand, the music has 
ften been correctly identified 
ith sexual promiscuity, irrespon- 
ible rebellion, and the drug cul- 
ure. Instead of turning us against 
he music, this 6ught to make us 
ore vigilant in its defense as a 
ehicle of the word, one of a pre- 
ous few such media in our society. 
Listen: we are in this night 
Ogether. We have to listen to 
ne another as we listen to what God 
aS. us» ‘to be. The Gospel demands 
ur lives if for no other reason 
han that given by Smith and Spring- 
teen in their one collaboration: 


"Because the Night was made for 
Love." 
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MORE 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CRDINATION AND 
PROFESSIONALISM 


‘by Richard Kinz 


In the Reformed tradition or- 
dination is understood functionally. 
All believers are called to a common 
priesthood, but within this priest- 
hood some are called to act as 
ministers to their fellow believers. 
Seminaries exist to prepare these 
people for the specialized tasks 
which this ministry involves. In 
the seminary, these future pastors 
are taught the skills of preaching, 
biblical exegesis, counseling, etc. 
Once a candidate has demonstrated 
the professional competence necessary 
to minister to a congregation, and 
through God's grace has received 
a call to serve a parish, he/she is 
ordained to fulfill this specialized 
role within the Body of Christ. 

This is an oversimplification, 
but it is very often the practical 
understanding not only in the Re- 
formedi'tradition, but in»all -Pro- 
testant traditions. If this is 
what ordination is all about, why 
has the Church always associated it 
with the sacramental office? Must 
a person have special skills or 
knowledge to celebrate the Lord's 
Supper? The association of the 
ordained ministry with the sacra- 
ments indicates that its function 
is more profound than the excercise of 
certain professional skills, or the 
sharing of one's vast knowledge 
about the Bible. 

I think that a call to ordination 
is also the call to leadership, and 
in God's scheme leadership clearly 
involves modeling Christ's death by 
becoming a slave to all. Paul, in 
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his ministry to the Corinthaans, 
exemplifies this kind of leader- 
ship. "It is not ourselves we pro- 
claim; we proclaim Christ Jesus as 
Lord, and ourselves as your servants, 
for Jesus' sake...Where ever we 

go we carry death with us in our 
body, the death that Jesus died, 
that in this pody also life may 
reveal itself, the life that Jesus 
Lives. For continually, while still 
alive, we are being surrendered 

into the hands of death, for Jesus' 
sake, so that the life of Jesus also 
may be revealed in this mortal body 


of ours. Thus death is at work in 
us, and life in you." (II Cor. 4:5, 
TO sie 


The minister's to function as 
a channel through whom the death and 
resurrection of Christ are revealed 
and demonstrated to the congregation. 
This certainly happens through the 
proclamation of the Word of God. 

It also happens tn the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, which 

are rooted in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Finally, as Paul 
points out, ministers themselves 

are to model the death of Christ, 
continually surrendering themselves 
into the hands of death, for Jesus’ 
sake, so that the power of the resur- 
rection might also become evident. 
By Word, Sacrament, and example, we, 
as ministers, are to lead the peo- 
ple in our charge into the redemp- 
tive experience of death and resur- 
rection. Word, Sacrament, and exam- 
ple are all part of the same whole. 
If one is neglected, our entire 
ministry will be distorted. Ulti- 
mately, our authority to preach and 
to administer the sacraments is 
based on our own participation in 
Christ's death and life. 

A few implications: In my 
experience I have found that many 
clergy are experiencing a crisis 
of identity. They do not see them- 
selves as production: sometimes 
they do not see themselves as com- 
petent. They are especially sensitive 
to the accusations that they are 
parasites. They are surrounded by; 
and in a sense dependent on, success- 
full professional people who have 


won respect and position through 

their career achievements. Often 
these clergy seek to establish their 
own competence and professional status 
so they will not feel inadequate in 
addressing their congregations. They 
project an image of professionalism, 
emphasizing their peculiar skills. 

I would like to suggest that what 
authenticates a pastoral ministry is 
not this kind of pseudo-professionalis 
put the sacrificial renunciation of 
any profession or career. Ministers 
are to be a sigi. to their congregatior 
of, as Dr. Loder (and others even more 
famous) puts it, the void present in 
their careers and professions. There 
was a time when it was important for 
Luther to emphasize the sacredness of 
all vocations, and I am not denying 
their potential sanctification. But 
Luther was addressing a situation 
in which most people saw their jobs 
as futile and meaningless. The cur- 
rent problem is very different. 
Career is too often assumed to be 
sacred, and many good people pour 
their lives into their jobs at the 
expense of family and Christian 
Community. In order for their jobs 
to become redemptive, these people 
need to confront the emptiness and 
death and futility involved ina 
secular career. They need to be show 
that personal value has nothing to 
do with money earned or problems 
solved or deadlines met. 

By conciously dying to our own 
career ambitions and professionalism, 
we can be the means by which God con- 
fronts others with the death at 
work in their own careers, and the 
redemption made possible through the 
resurrection. By giving up our own 
professionalism, and finding our 
identity in Christ rather than in car 
and achievement, we can be a sign to 
those whose struggle to earn accep- 
tance and security through success is 
rewarding them with nothing but frus- 
tration and greater pressure. AS 
long as we retain a preoccupation 
with our own job security (I don't 
want to offend them--they tithe!), o 
with "advancement", or with our own 
professional status, it is clear 
that we have not yet died to our 


own career ambitions, and therefore 
cannot lead others into a truly 
redemptive understanding of their 
own careers. 


ke* Richard Kunz is a senior from 
Pittsburgh. Few topics are as 

touchy as profession and the ministry 
and we can be sure some very sig- 
nificant persons would present 

other positions on ministry identity; 
we thank Richard for his reflection 
and invite others to do the same. 
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\ FRIEND--One Who is as Your Own 
Sverre s 


by Mary Anne Collins-Stauffer 


It often seems that we are 
trying hard to learn how not to 
want what we really want. Take love 
for instance. Love is no longer 
looked upon as an epic narrative, | 
but as a- collection of short stor- 
ies. Non-fiction best-sellers 
tell us how to fall out of love and 
nake the best of brief encounters. 
[They clearly neglect the enduring 
jJuality of friendship that can be 
part of love. The Old Testament 
illustrates this quality as one 
svident in the loyalty that outweigh- 
2d any other feelings when Ruth 
lecided to accompany her mother-in- 
law Naomi to a distant land rather 
than remain in her own home country. 
: Do we value friendship today? 
Wr are we so busy pursuing every- 
ching that the media-filtered word 
‘love" promises that friendship is 
lisregarded, described as not being 
ff camparable value to "love" or 
pven "love " at all? Ancient 
miters speak of friendship as the 
lappiest and most fully human of 
ll loves. But we people of the 
iodern world tend to ignore it. 
jalentine cards, poetry, films, 
,ovels speak openly and in a quite 
jlaring way about love, but say 
mttle of friendship. Perhaps 
Tiendship is little valued because 
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it is littlerexperienced..nAs.C,S. 
Lewsis writes, friendship, like 
philosophy or art or even the uni- 
verse itself, is unnecessary: "With- 
out eros none of us would have been 
begotten and without affection none 
of us would have been reared, but 

we can live and breed without friend- 
ships’? ePourt boviess: p.5.8S80n% Friend- 
ship has no survival value, he writes, 
DUT Bt Yrerrone: of; those. things: that 
give value to survival! 


_Friendship may be little ex- 
perienced today because of ou our_un- 


willingness tv appreciate it -and — 
work at it. We are an efficiency- 


oriented society with "pick-up 

and carry-out" foods, "Clean while 
you wait" laundries and instamatic 
cameras! In many ways we have 
become used to not having to put 
much effort into the things we choose 
to make us happy. Similarly as when 
we rapidly turn television channels 
until we find the program to match 
our mood, we want to have ever-ready 
friends at hand who will quickly 
react towards us in the ways we 

want when we want it. 

A psychiatrist has recently 
called attention to the fact that 
although marriage partners may ack- 
nowledge the need to work at their 
relationship, people tend to take 
a friendship for granted. Since 
we are not constantly evaluating 
our friendships, we are less cons- 
cious of them as complex relation- 
ships and of their value. We don't 
realize that they, too, may need 
to be worked at so that they don't 
just Mdriti.aparg.. {The deterioration 
of friendships calls to mind the pass 
which links Hanoi and Peking, dubbed 
the "Friendship Pass" a while ago 
because of the peoples' reliance 
on eachother...» But this pass: is. now 
laced with barbed wire, bristling 
with bamboo spikes and mines, symbols 
of how far relations between China 
and Vietnam have deteriorated this 
past year. It is evident that their 
friendship is not being worked on. 

What is it about friendship 
that would ever make us resolve to 
try to keep it in constant repair? 
In his book Intimacy, H. Nouwen 
writes that friendship, silence and 
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insight are the three aspects of 
spirituality necessary for a campus 
priest to remain a whole and inte- 
grated person. Yet it is interesting 
that while childrens' stories revolve 
around friendships (Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn as a noteworthy and re- 
freshing example), the corresponding 
literature for adults highlights love 
stories. As we "grow up", our 
vocabulary to describe relationships 
with others enlarges to include 
"acquaintances", "co-worker", 
"colleague", (it might be worthwhile 
to ask why this word is frequently 
used in other professions such as 

law and medicine, but seldom used 
among ministers let alone Seminary 


students) "Brother/sister in Christ"... 


Our category marked "friends" takes 
on a new meaning, and may shrink in 
size as we find few people willing 
to stand by us or "come in when the 
whole world has gone out" as David 
said to Jonathan. Maybe that is why 
the German-sneaking people limit 
their use of "Freund" or "Freundin" 
to a few, selected life-long friends. 

Friendship cannot be forced 
out of need or dependency but 
develops out of a true desire for 
friendship. It is distinct from 
the Christian charity Paul speaks 
of in Areivetters') Lromieros, 
from affection among relatives. In 
the Old Testament a friend is 
described as “one who is as your 
own soul", (Deut. 13.6) or, as C.S. 
Lewis suggests "Friendship is born 
at the moment when one person Says 
to another "What? ‘you: too? I 
thought that no ane but myself..." 
(Pour sLoves, Delo ar Prnendeha p 
evolves out of shared understanding. 
It is opportunity for a relationship 
that is truthful, affectionate, but 
also difficult, for at 2s" nurtured 
by giving, forgiving and receiving. 
It is only while working at friend- 
ship that we can keep it and dis- 
cover its meaning. 

Friendship is a special way 
in which God's presence and love 
can be experienced and passed on. 
These words of the song "Friends" 
may well resound painfully real to 
us: 


Map od =: 


"T've been told that in this life 
the friends we have are few." 

But we can work on the upkeep of 
those few. who. “are aS our own Soy ie 
to whom we offer our friendship. 

As the scriptures affirm, there 

is a friend that sticks closer than 
a brother or sister...1t's worth 
trying to learn how to want what we 
really want! 


**#*#\Mary Anne lives in Bristol, Pa. 
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Palm Sunday Reflections 


by Lucy Daggett 


After a parish internship, I've 
enjoyed visiting a wide diversity 
of Washington churches this semester. 
Back-to-back worship experiences 
with two very different congrega- 
tions compel me to offer some 
fections. 

Last week I’ visited one of our 
premier Presbyterian churches -- 
wealthy, influential, truly a deno- 
minational podium... A beautiful 
people's church. Three men, dressed 
in officious black, presided at 
the altar. The pulpit stole the 
Jutting straight up in the air, ge 
was high enough to give me a CrvCK 
in the neck by the end of the ser- 
mone But the cross was higher -- 
virtually out of sight. A handful 
of women were visible up front -- 
dressed in choir robes, their heads 
(though not the make singers") 
wovered by modest matching caps. 

Nerdsi,add. tha. tne. Lanevese 
of praise, sermon, and prayer was 
not inclusive? That I could not 
find a non-white face? That ser- 
mon illustrations lauded military 
prowess?! I can't tell you what 
the sermon was about: the symbols 
were overwhelming met 

But the offeratory collection 
was the most powerful symbol of 


all. Eight white, middle-aged 
men -- dressed in eight identical 
charcoal pin-striped suits -- strode 


forwarddand stood in a row before 
the altar. Their palms were ex= 
tended to receive the offering 


plates. There before me -- between 
myself and the (out-af-sight) cross - 
- a wall. 

Cari d Gals tare church.my own? 
I could not worship at that service. 
Even with my eyes closed, I had dif- 
Erculty praying. 

Today I worshipped. The setting 
was another premier church, also a 
national podium -- the Metropolitan 
Community Church of Washington. The 
joyful céalebration of guest preacher- 
founder of the Universal Fellowship 
of Metropolitan Community Churbhes. 

As my hasband and I walked 
up the church steps, we were a 141t- 
tle nervous. Would & straight couple 
be accepted? 
The greeters’ handshakes and embraces 
were genuine welcomes -- the warmest 
I've felt in Washington. 

Half-an-hour of boisterous 
Spirituals began the service. By 
the time we had made the transition 
BO “Lead On, O King Eternal" I could 
Not sing through my tears. The 
joy and mutual acceptance in that 
Sanctuary were overwhelming. I 
was struck later with the thought: 
here are folks who have been alien- 
ated from themsel¥es and from God, 
filled with fears and loneliness, 
hated for their otherness. Do they 
lash out at the very perpetratars 
oo ouneir misery? No, They. long to 
find a place where they can worship. 
And do they ever worship! With joy, 
not rancor -- with affirmation, not 
refection -- with bold spirit, not 
Bear. It was catching. 

ean’ t pet over the: arony . By 
oil categorizations, I belong to last 
week*s congregation -- not today's. 
Yet todgy I could participate in wor- 
ship and share in the triumph of 
falm Sunday. Last Sunday, the wall 
Bas just too high. Sure, I have 
theological and liturgical gripes 
with today's service -- just as I 
nad with last week's. But today 
they did not get in the way -- did 
10t prevent me from joining hands 
in worship with my sisters and byo- 
shers. The symbols and style were 
sight, ministry shared with persons 


We needn't have worried. 
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of both sexes and several colors. 
The language invited me in -- did 
not wall me out. The amiles and 
amens included, affirmed, and 
célebrated. I felt God's presence, 
blessing a richly deserved and 
joyful experience. I belonged. 


¥#* Tucy Daggett spent this year 
on internship in Tehran, Iran. She 
is an M.Div. Senior, currently at 
Wesley Seminary on their National 
Capital Semestcr for Seminarians. 
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